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ALGERIA. 

General  Report  hy  Mr.  Consul-General  Playfair  on  Algeria,  for  ilie 
Years  1867-1868.  ^ 

Bubing  the  past  year  I have  frequently  heeu  applied  to  for  informa- 
tion as  to  the  state  of  Algeria,  with  reference  to  its  resources  as  an 
agricultural  colony ; and  this  Report  has  been  framed  as  much  to  give 
information  to  those  whose  attention  may  have  been  directed  towards 
this  question,  as  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  Her  Majesty’s  Govern- 
ment regarding  the  maritime  trade  of  the  colony. 

During  1867,  and  up  to  the  present  date,  with  the  exception  of  a few 
acts  of  violence  on  the  extreme  east  and  west  frontiers,  which  neither 
the  Emperor  of  Morocco  nor  the  Bey  of  Tunis  were  able  to  prevent,  per- 
fect tranquillity  has  reigned  throughout  Algeria.  That  portion  in  which 
European  colonisation  exists  has  been  free  from  even  the  fear  of  disturb- 
ance ; and,  thanks  to  the  late  abundant  harvest,  its  condition  is  far  more 
satisfactory  than  it  has  been  for  the  three  previous  years. 

So  much  cannot  be  said  for  the  Arab  territory.  Three  consecutive 
years  of  di’oughfc,  preceded  by  two  years  of  insurrection,  and  accom- 
panied by  invasions  of  locusts,  cholera,  typhus,  and  cattle  disease,  pro- 
duced amongst  the  native  population  intense  suffering,  which  has  only 
temporarily  ceased  with  the  harvest. 

Great  efforts  have  been  made  to  aid  them  ; work  has  been  offered, 
too  often  in  vain  ; subscriptions  have  been  collected,  not  only  in  Algeria 
and  France,  but  throughout  Europe  ; charitable  institutions  have  been 
opened  and  maintained  in  every  Euiopean  centre,  both  by  the  clergy  and 
laity ; and,  lastly,  a credit  of  2,400,000  francs  has  been  conceded  by  the 
State. 

No  doubt  the  natives  are  in  a better  condition  now  than  they  were 
at  this  time  last  year.  Scattered  tribes  Have  been  reunited,  and  tlie 
unfoi-timates  collected  in  .the  various  asylums  have  been  taken  by  then- 
friends  ; but  winter  is  at  hand,  and  there  is  much  reason  to  fear  that, 
owing  to  the  small  quantity  of  land  sown,  the  mortality  which  will  surely 
arise  amongst  them  will  be  very  great. 

Still  the  past  year  has,  on  the  whole,  been  a favourable  one ; the 
harvest  everywhere  has  been  good,  as  far  as  it  goes  ; the  importation  of 
immense  quantities  of  cereals  has  greatly  lowered  the  price  of  grain; 
and  the  Government  has  laid  in  large  stoi-es  from  which  to  aid  the  native 
population  during  the  coming  winter. 

I now  proceed  to  give,  incorporated  with  the  ordinary  trade  statistics 
for  1867,  such  remarks  upon  the  resources  and  government  of  Algeria  as 
appear  to  me  calculated  to  interest  those  who  seek  infoi-mation  regarding 
them. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  the  question  of  the  climate  of 
Algeria,  or  its  suitability  as  a winter  residence  for  invalids.  Much  inte- 
resting information  on  the  former  subject  has  been  collected  by  the 
Committee  appointed  by  the  War  Office  to  inquire  iuto  the  causes  of  the 
i-educed  mortality  in  the  Army,  which  is  now  less  than  one-sixth  of  what 
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it  was  duriug  the  years  immecliately  following  the  conq^uest.  Tliis  Keport 
has  been  already  presented  to  Parliament,  and  merits  careful  attention. 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor,  being  desirous  of  ascertaining  personally 
the  state  and  requiroments  of  the  colony,  paid  a visit,  in  the  summer  of 
1865,  to  all  the  three  provinces. 

On  the  20th  June,  a few  days  after  his  return  to  Paris,  His  Majesty 
addressed  to  the  Mar6chal  de  M‘Mahon,  Due  de  Magenta,  Governor- 
General  of  Algeria,  a letter  in  which  he  exposed  the  measures  which 
appeared  to  him  to  be  necessary  to  secure  tlie  j)olitical  aims  of  Prance  in 
Algeria. 

This  letter  has  been  published,  and  is  widely  circulated.  1 will  not 
venture  on  a resume  of  it,  but  1 will  summarise,  as  .briefly  as  po.ssible, 
the  result  of  the  measures  taken  to  carry  out  His  Majesty's  suggestions. 

Senatus  ConsuUnm. — The  first  and  most  important  was  the  applicu- 
. tion  of  the  Senatus  Consultum  of  the  14th  July,  1865.  This  put  at  rest 
the  doubts  that  had  arisen  regarding  the  status  of  natives,  both  Maho- 
medan  and  Isi*aelite  : they  are  thereby  declared  French^  and  admissible 
- to  all  the  grades  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  to  many  posts  in  the  civil 
service  of  the  State  j nevertheless  they  retain  thei  i personal  status  till 
by  their  own  free  and  spontaneous  act  they  claim  the  title  and  preroga- 
tives of  French  citizens  by  placing  themselves  comjdetely  and  absolutely 
under  the  civil  and  political  laws  of  France.  To  this  end  the  formalities 
1‘egarding  naturab'zation  have  been  rendered  as  simple  as  possible,  and 
foreigners  may  become  naturalized  after  a residence  of  three  years  in 
Algeria. 

These  changes  have  shown  the  necessity  for  very  considerable  modifi- 
cations ill  the  method  of  administering  the  indigenous  pojndation  ; and 
in  accordance  with  a decree  of  the  Governor-Gen ei-al,  dated  20th  May, 
1868,  a municipal  organization  lias  been  introduced  into  military  terri- 
tory— that  is  to  say,  in  places  with  an  European  population  not  suffi- 
ciently compact  or  dense  to  form  a regular  commune,  but  when' 
Europeans  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  warrant  their  being  entinsted 
with  a certain,  amount  of  self-government,  so  as  to  piepare  them  and  the 
natives  who  live  alongside  of  them  for  subsequent  more  complete  muni- 
cipal government. 

Seventeen  communes  of  this  nature  have  thus  been  created  through- 
out Algeria,  the  aggregate  population  of  which  is  as  follows  : — 


French  ,,  2,768 

Forei^ers 1,112 

Ifli-aelite  . . . . , . , . 1,2S9 

Mahommedan  ..  *.  ..  33,380 

Total  38,639 


TJp  to  the  1st  Januaiy,  1868,  the  deliinitfition  and  repartition  of 
tribal  property  has  been  carried  out  as  follows  : — 

In  the  province  of  Algeria  over  1,640,627  acres. 

„ „ Oran  „ 3,183,065  „ 

i,  „ Constantino 8,323,028  „ 


Total  area  in  acres 


8,143,720 


Commercial  Law. — The  Emperor  thus  stated  his  views  relative  to 
the  commercial  regime  of  Algeria  : — Declare  all  the  ports  free,  sup- 
press all  Custom-houses,  and  only  keep  the  octroi  de  la  mer  as  municipal 
revenue.” 
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The  following  Laws  have  carried  out  this  programme,  a's  far  as  is 
immediately  possible : — Law  of  19th  May,  1866,  regarding  the  mercantile 
marine.  Article  8,  et  seq. ; Imperial  Decree  of  8th  June,  1866,  for  the 
execution  of  this  Law ; and  the  Law  of  the  17th  July,  1867,  on  the  com- 
mercial regime  of  Algeria. 

Raw  and  manufactured  goods,  which  enter  France  free  of  duty,  have 
the  same  privilege  in  Algeria.  Tonnage  duties^  on  foreign  shipping,  are 
abolished,  free  ’ n aviation ' is  permitted,  the  coasting  trade  is  thrown 
open,  differential  duties  are  abolished,  and  the  prohibition  against  the 
importation  of  foreign  refined  sugar  is  removed.  Algerian  products  may 
enter  France  free  of  duty,  and  the  same  privilege  is  accorded  to  French 
products  in  Algeria,  sugar  excepted.  All  frontier  Custom-houses  have 
been  abolished. 

Banhfi. — The  Emperor  further  adverted,  to  the  necessity  of  multi- 
plying and  dcvelojnng  institutions  of  credit  in  the  colony.  The  Bank  of 
Algeria,  with  its  branches  at  Oi-an  and  Constantine,  transacted  business 
to  the  following  extent ; — In  1865,  3,132, 985i  ; in  1866,  3,j853,188I ; 
and  in  1867,  3,900,1 32^.  j while  the  dividends  on  each  share  of  500  francs, 
for  the  same  periods,  were  respectively  60,  62,  and  63  francs.  Another 
branch  has  been  opened  at  Bone. 

The  establishment  of  a Credit  Foncier  is  owing  to  the  Imperial  Decree 
of  the  14th  January,  1866 ; and  the  Society  commenced  ope^tions  in  the 
following  year.  The  total  amount  of  loans  effected  from  that  time  till 
the  31st  of  August  last  amounted  to  629,366/.,  being  an  average  of 
Upwards  of  2,000,000  francs  per  annum. 

The  system  of  granting  loans  on  property,  adopted  by  this  Company, 
has  the  advantage  of  avoiding  the  difficulties  and  expense  of  fi-equent 
renewals  of  mortgage,  by  requiring  an  annual  payment  which  gradually 
extinguishes  the  debt.  At  the  same  time  it  does  not  deprive  him  of 
the  right  of  paying  as  much  more  from  time  to  time  as  may  suit  his  con- 
venience, thUsS  constituting  a sort  of  debtors’  savings  bank. 

A new  institution  has  recently  been  formed,  called  the  Society 
G6n6ral  Alg^rienne,”  the  object  of  which  is  to  procure  capital  and  to 
open  credits  for  agricultural,  industrial,  and  commercial  operations  in 
Algeria.  It  has  a capital  of  100,000,000  francs  (4,000,000/.  sterling),, 
and  amongst  other  engagements  it  undertakes  to  place  at  the  disposition 
of  the  State  a further  sum  of  100,000,000  francs,  to  be  devoted  to  works 
of  public  utility,  consisting  of  roads,  ports,  I'ailways,  canals,  and  irri- 
gational  works.  The  execution  of  these  works  is  to  extend  over  a period 
of  six  years,  and  the  sum  is  to  be  advanced  in  six  annual  payments. 
The  following  is  a statement  of  the  works  which  it  is  intended  to  exe- 


cute with  the  loan  ; — 

£ 

Ports  and  lighthouses 1,442,600 

Koads  1,883,720 

Drainage  and  irrigational  works  ,,  ,,  456,680 

Planting  forests  and  trees  120,000 

Surveys  and  contingencies  . . . . . , 97,000 


Total 4.000,000 


The  Government  has  assigned  to  this  Company  100,000  hectares  of 
land  (250,000  acres),  principally  in  the  province  of  Constantine,  on  lease 
■for  50  years,  at  the  rate  of  1 franc  per  hectare  per  annum ; and  the 
Company  is  prepared  to  assign  this  to  intending  colonists  on  very  reason- 
able terms. 

It  is  more  easy  to  speak  of  the  aims  and  objects  of  this  Company 
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than  of  the  actual  results  of  it ) but  whatever  these  may  be,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  it  has  not  succc^ed  in  gaining  the  confidence  of  the 
-A  Igerian  public. 

PojAdation.^^lTk  the  latter  half  of  1866  a census  of  Algeria  was 
taken,  the  result  of  which  was  as  follows ; — 

Persons. 

Besiding  in  civil  territory  and  centres  of  colonization  . . . . 469,040 

“ Population  en  bloc  ” 17,282 

Katire  tribes  under  military  government  2,434,974 


Total 


2,921,246 


The  European  population  was  thus  divided  : — 


French  bom  or  naturalized 

122,119 

Spaniards  ..  ..  .« 

68,610 

Italians  

16,666 

Anglo-Maltese  . . . . 

10,627 

Germans 

6,486 

Other  nationalities  . . 

.. 

.. 

.. 

4,643 

Total  .. 


217,990 


These  figures  do  not  include  the  army,  or  the  population  returned  as 
en  bloc.” 

Amongst  the  Europeans  were  117,947  males,  and  100,043  females; 
and  they  arc  thus  divided  according  to  provinces : — Algiers,  89,588 ; 
Oran,  71,523  ; Constantine,  56,879. 

These,  compared  with  the  totals  of  their  respective  nationalities,  give 
the  following  proportions : — 

Per  Cent. 


French  « . 56 

Spanish  ..  *«  ..  26 

Italians  ..  ..  «.  7 

Maltese  . . . . . . . . 5 

Germans  . . , . . . . . 8 

Others 8 


The  number  of  Europeans  returned  “ en  bloc”  amounted  to  8,616. 

The  native  population  was  as  follows  ; — Israelite,  33,952  ; Mahom- 
medan,  2,652,072 ; making  a total  of  2,686,024. 

The  Mussulman  population  was  thus  distinguished  : — In  civil  terri- 
tory and  centres  of  colonization  in  military  territory,  217,098 ; in  mili- 
tary teiTitory,  2,434,974. 


OoMPABisoN  with  Census  of  1861. 


Nationality. 

1866. 

1861. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

French  .. 

Foreigners  . . 

Israelites.. 

Mahotnmedan  ,, 

En  bloc  " 

122,119 

95,871 

83,952 

2,662,072 

17,282 

112,229 

80.617 

28,097 

2,732.861 

13,142 

9,890 

15,354 

5,856 

4*,()90 

80,779 

Total 

2,921,246 

2,966,836 

86,169 

80,779 

Some  attempt  has  been  made  to  account  for  the  striking  decrease  of 
the  aboriginal  races  by  questioning  the  authenticity  of  the  statistics.  It 
is  manifestly  impossible  to  collect  these  with  absolute  certainty  amongst 
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ALGERIA. 


General  Report  by  Mr.  Consul-General  Playfair  on  Algeria.,  for  the 
Years  1867-1868. 

During  the  past  year  I have  frequently  been  applied  to  for  informa- 
tion as  to  the  state  of  Algeria,  with  reference  to  its  resources  as  an 
agricultural  colony ; and  this  Report  has  been  framed  as  much  to  give 
information  to  those  whose  attention  may  have  been  directed  towards 
this  question,  as  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  Her  Majesty’s  Govern- 
ment regarding  the  maritime  trade  of  the  colony. 

During  1867,  and  up  to  the  present  date,  with  the  exception  of  a few 
acts  of  violence  on  the  extreme  east  and  west  frontiers,  which  neither 
the  Emperor  of  Morocco  nor  the  Bey  of  Tunis  were  able  to  prevent,  per- 
fect tranquillity  has  reigned  throughout  Algeria.  That  portion  in  which 
European  colonisation  exists  has^  been  free  from  even  the  fear  of  disturb- 
ance ; and,  thanks  to  the  late  abundant  harvest,  its  condition  is  far  more 
satisfactory  than  it  has  been  for  the  \three  previous  years. 

So  much  cannot  be  said  for  the  Arab  territory.  Three  consecutive 
years  of  drought,  preceded  by  two  y^ears  of  insurrection,  and  accom- 
panied by  invasions  of  locusts,  cholera,  typhus,  and  cattle  disease,  pro- 
duced amongst  the  native  population  int  ’mse  suffering,  which  has  only 
temporarily  ceased  with  the  harvest. 

Great  efforts  have  been  made  to  s i d L-hem  ; work  has  been  offered," 
too  often  in  vain  ; subscriptions  have  bcei',  r^olleffed,  not  only  in  Algeria 
and  France,  but  throughout  Europe  , ‘'hard  b.»:  iristitutions  have  been 
opened  and  maintained  in  every  European  ceiAtiv-  both  by  the  clergy  and 
laity  j and,  lastly,  a credit  of  2,400,000  francs  has  oeen  conceded  by  the 
State. 

No  doubt  the  natives  are  in  a better  ccbidition  now  than  they  were 
at  this  time  last  year.  Scattered  tribes  y have  been  reunited,  and  the 
unfortunates  collected  in  the  various  asylims  have  been  taken  by  their 
friends;  but  winter  is  at  hand,  and  the'*^  is  much  reason  to  fear  that, 
owing  to  the  small  quantity  of  land  sown.,  the  mortality  Avhich  will  surely 
arise  amongst  them  will  be  very  great. 

Still  tbe  past  year  has,  on  the  whole,  been  a favourable  one';  the 
harvest  everywhere  has  been  good,  as  far  as  it  goes  ; the  importation  of 
immense  quantities  of  cereals  has  greatly  lowered  the  price  of  grain  ; 
and  the  Government  has  laid  in  large  stores  from  which  to  aid  the  native 
population  during  the  coming  winter. 

I now  proceed  to  give,  incorporated  with  the  ordinary  trade  statistics 
for  1867,  such  remarks  upon  the  resources  and  government  of  Algeria  as 
appear  to  me  calculated  to  interest  those  who  seek  information  regarding 
them. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  the  question  of  the  climate  of 
Algeria,  or  its  suitability  as  a winter  residence  for  invalids.  Much  inte- 
resting information  on  the  former  subject  has  been  collected  by  the 
Committee  appointed  by  the  War  Ofqce  to  inqu  ire  into  the  causes  of  the 
reduced  mortality  in  the  Army,  whic’'‘‘s  now  letss  than  one-sixth  of  what 
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it  was  during  the  years  immediately  following  the  conquest.  ThisHeport 
has  been  already  presented  to  rarliament,  and  merits  careful  attention. 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor,  being  desirous  of  ascertaining  personally 
the  state  and  requirements  of  the  colony,  paid  a visit,  in  the  summer  of 
1865,  to  all  the  three  provinces. 

On  the  20th  June,  a few  days  after  his  return  to  Paris,  ?£lis  Majesty 
addressed  to  the  Marechal  de  M‘Mahon,  Due  de  Magenta,  Governor- 
General  of  Algeria,  a letter  in  which  he  exposed  the  measures  which 
appeared  to  him  to  be  necessary  to  secure  the  political  aims  of  France  in 
Algeria. 

This  letter  has  been  published,  and  is  widely  circulated.  I will  not 
venture  on  a resume  of  it,  but  1 will  summarise,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
the  result  of  the  measures  taken  to  cany  out  His  Majesty’s  suggestions. 

Senatus  Consultiim. — The  first  and  most  important  was  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Senatus  Consultum  of  the  14th  July,  1865.  This  put  at  rest 
the  doubts  that  had  arisen  regarding  the  status  of  natives,  both  Maho- 
inedan  and  Israelite  : they  are  thereby  declared  French,  and  admissible 
to  all  the  grades  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  to  many  posts  in  the  civil 
service  of  the  State ; neveidheless  they  retain  thei  i personal  status  till 
by  their  own  free  and  spontaneous  act  they  claim  the  title  and  preroga- 
tives of  French  citizens  by  placing  themselves  completely  and  absolutely 
under  the  civil  and  political  laws  of  France.  To  this  end  the  formalities 
regarding  naturalization  have  been  rendered  as  simple  as  possible,  and 
foreigners  may  become  naturalized  after  a residence  of  three  years  in 
Algeria. 

These  changes  have  shown  the  necessity  for  very  considerable  modifi- 
cations in  the  method  of  administering  the  indigenous  population  ; and 
in  accordance  with  a decree  of  the  Governor-General,  dated  20th  May, 
1868,  a municipal  organization  has  been  introduced  into  military  terri- 
tory— that  is  to  say,  in  places  with  an  European  population  not  sufiS.- 
ciently  compact  or  dense^to  form  a regular  commune,  but  where 
Europeans  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  warrant  their  being  entrusted 
with  a certain  amount  of  self-government,  so  as  to  prepare  them  and  the 
natives  who  live  alongsid'e  of  them  for  subseepnent  more  complete  muni- 
cipal government. 

Seventeen  communes  effi  this  nature  have  thus  been  created  through- 
out Algeria,  the  aggregate  population  of  which  is  as  follov/s  : — 


French  ..  ..  ..  ..  2,758 

Foreigners  ..  ..  ..  ..  1,112 

Israelite  ..  ..  ..  ..  1,2S9 

Mahommedan  . . . 33,380 

Total 38,539 


Tip  to  the  1st  January,  1868,  the  delimitation  and  repartition  of 
tribal  property  has  been  carried  out  as  follows  : — 


In  the  province  of  Algeria 

„ „ Oran  _ . . 

„ „ Constantine . . 


over  1,640,627  acres. 
„ 3,183,065  „ 

„ 3,323,028  „ 


Total  area  in  icres 


8,143,720 


Commercial  Laic. — The  Emperor  thus  stated  his  views  relative  to 
the  commercial  regime  of  Algeria: — '^Declare  all  the  ports  free,  sup- 
press all  Custom-houses,  and  only  keep  the  octroi  de  la  mer  as  municipal 
revenue.” 


ALGERIA^ 


- The  following  Laws  have  carried  out  this  programme,  as  far  as  is 
immediately  possible  : — Law  of  19th  May,  1866,  regarding  the  mercantile 
marine,  A rticle  8,  et  seq.  ; Imperial  Decree  of  8th  June,  1866,  for  the 
execution  of  this  Law ; and  the  Law  of  the  17th  July.  1867,  on  the  com- 
mercial regime  of  Algeria. 

Kaw  and  manufactured  goods,  which  enter  France  free  of  duty,  have 
the  same  privilege  in  Algeria.  Tonnage  duties  on  foreign  shipping,  are 
abolished,  free  '^inavi^atioh ' is  permitted,  the  coasting  trade  is  thrown 
open,  differential, duties  are  abolished,  and  the  prohibition  against  the 
importation  of  for^eign  refined  sugar  is  removed.  Algerian  products  may 
enter  France  free  of  duty,  and  the  same  privilege  is  accorded  to  French 
products  in  Algeria, \ sugar  excepted.  All  frontier  Custom-houses  have 
been  abolished.  . . .. 

Banks. — The  Emperor  further  adverted , to  the  necessity  of  multi- 
plying and  developing  institutions  of  credit  in  the  colony.  The  Bank  of 
Algeria,  with  its  branches  at  Oran  and  Constantine,  transacted  business 
to  the  following  extent  ; — -In  1865,  3,132,985^. ; in  1866,  3,853,188?.  ; 
and  in  1867,  3,900,132?. ; while  the  dividends  on  each  share  of  500  francs, 
for  the  same  periods,  were  respectively  60,  62,  and  63  francs.  Another 
branch  has  been  opened  at  Bone. 

The  establishment  of  a Credit  Foncier  is  owing  to  the  Imperial  Decree 
of  the  14th  January,  1866  ; and  the  Society  commenced  operations  in  the 
following  year.  The  total  amount  of  loans  effected  from  that  time  till 
the  31st  of  August  last  amounted  to  629,366?.,  being  an  average  of 
upwards  of  2,000,000  francs  per  anni'm. 

The  system  of  granting  loans  on  property,  adopted  by  this  Company, 
has  the  advantage  of  avoiding  the  dif^culties  and  expense  of  frequent 
renewals  of  mortgage,  by  requiring  an  annual  payment  which  gradually 
extinguishes  the  debt.  At  the  same  time  it  does  not  deprive  him  of 
the  right  of  paying  as  much  more  from  tinic;  to  time  as  may  suit  his  con- 
venience, thus  constituting  a sort  of  debtors'  savings  bank. 

A new  institution  has  recently  been  fol^med,  called  the  “ Societe 
General  A Igerienne,”  the  object  of  Avhich  is  to  procure  capital  and  to 
open  credits  for  agricultural,  industrial,  and  dommercial  operations  in 
Algeria.  It  has  a capital  of  100,000,000  francs  (4,000,000?.  sterling),, 
and  amongst  other  engagements  it  undertakes  to  place  at  the  disposition 
of  the  State  a further  sum  of  100,000,000  francs,  to  bo  devoted  to  work& 
of  public  utility,  consisting  of  roads,  ports,  railways;  canals,  and  irri- 
gational  works.  The  execution  of  these  works  is  h extend  over  a period 
of  six  years,  and  the  sum  is  to  be  advanced  in  six  a,nnual  payments. 
The  following  is  a statement  of  the  works  ^lich  it  is  inten^i  ' 
cute  with  the  loan  : — 

Ports  and  lighthouses  . . 

Eoads 

Drainage  and  irrigational  works 

Planting  forests  and  trees  . , 

Surveys  and  contingencies 

Total  , . 


The  Government  has  assigned  to  th 
land  (250,000  acres),  principally  in  the 
for  50  years,  at  the  rate  of  1 franc  p.. 
Company  is  prepared  to  assign  this  to  ir 
able  terms. 
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than  of  the  actual  results  of  it  j but  whatever  these  may  be,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  it  has  not  succeeded  in  gaining  the  confidence  of  the 
.Algerian  public. 

Population.-— In  the  latter  half  of  1866  a census  of  Algeria  was 
taken,  the  resvilt  of  which  was  as  follows  : — 

/ Persons. 

Residing  in  civil  territory  and  centres  of  colonization  . , 469,040 

" Population  en  bloc  ” ..  ..  /.  17,232 

Native  tribes  under  military  government  . . . , . . 2,434,974 


Total 

The  European  population  was  thus  divided  : — / 

French  born  or  naturalized 
Spaniards  . . . . * . . . . . j 


■/ 


2,921,246 


Italians 
Anglo-Maltese  , 
Oermans 

Other  nationalities 


Total 


122,119 

58,510 

16,655 

10,627 

5,436 

4,643 

217,990 


These  figures  do  not  include  the  army,  or  the  population  returned  as 
“ en  bloc.”  ' 

Amongst  the  Europeans  were  lit, 947  males,  and  100,043  females; 
and  they  are  thus  divided  according  to  provinces : — Algiers,  89,588 ; 
'Oran,  71,523  ; Constantine,  56,879. 

These,  compared  with  the  totals  of  their  respective  nationalities,  give 
the  following  proportions : — ^ 


French 

Spanish  , 

Italians 

Maltese'^ 

Germans 

Others 


Per  Cent. 
56 
26 
7 
5 
3 
3 


The  number  of  Europeans  returned  “ en  bloc”  amounted  to  8,616. 
The  native  population  was  as  follows  : — Israelite,  33,952  ; Mahom- 
niedan,  2,652,072  ; Awaking  a total  of  2,686,024. 

The  Mussulman  population  was  thus  distinguished : — In  civil  terri- 
tory and  centres  of  colonization  in  military  territory,  217,098;  in  mili- 


tary territory,  2,434,974. 


N with  Census  of  1861. 


1861. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

112,229 

9,890 

80,517 

15,354 

28,097 

5,855 

. , 

2,732,851 

80,779 

13,142 

4,090 

•• 

2,966,836 

35,169 

80,779 

to  account  for  the  striking  decrease  of 
g the  authenticity  of  the  statistics.  It 
these  with  absolute  certainty  amongst 
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nomade  tribes,  nevertheless  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the 
inevitable  result  of  barbarism  coming  into  contact  with  civilization  is 
being  rapidly  accomplished  and  since  these  statistics  were  completed, 
war,  pestilence,  and  famine  have  combined  to  swell  the  number  by 
which  the  Arab  population  has  decreased. 

Colonization. — The  system  of  giving  gratuitous  concessions  of  land, 
to  which  is  due  the  creation  of  nearly  ail  the  agricultural  centres  of 
population,  no  longer  exists.  To  give  for  nothing  what  the  recipients 
could  immediately  sell,  and  at  a profit  to  them,  whatever  the  price 
realised,  was  to  depreciate  the  value  of  land  and  paralyse  important 
operations.  In  consequence  of  this  an  Imperial  Decree  was  issued  on 
the  31st  of  December,  1864,  which  substituted  for  concessions  the  system 
of  selling  Crown  lands  at  fixed  prices.  This  was  expected  to  attract  a 
current  of  emigration  more  rapidly  than  the  system  of  concessions  had 
done,  but  hitherto  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  attended  with  any 
marked  result. 

The  price  of  each  lot  is  fixed  by  the  Governor-General  in  Council, 
according  to  estimates  made  on  the  spot  by  competent  officers. 

The  various  descriptions  of  land  are  classed  as  follows  : — 

1st  Class. — Land  of  the  first  quality,  irrigable,  fitted  for  high  culti- 
vation, and  the  establishment  of  hydraulic  machinery. 

2nd  Class. — Land  of  the  second  quality,  arable,  fitted  for  pasturage. 

3rd  Class. — Land  of  the  third  quality,  middling  soil,  suitable  for 
cattle  runs. 

4th  Class. — Land  of  the  fourth  quality,  bad,  soil  rocky,  access  diffi* 
cult,  &c. 

At  least  two  months  before  the  sale  it  is  publicly  announced,  and 
it  continues  to  be  announced  till  all  the  lots  are  exhausted.  During  this 
period,  the  notice,  the  plans,  and  list  of  lots,  are  deposited  in  the  office  of 
the  Beceiver  of  Domains.  If  several  persons  wish  the  same  lot,  it  is  then 
put  u^D  to  public  outcry. 

Such  sales  become  definitive  by  the  simple  process  of  the  contract,  and 
require  no  administrative  ratification.  The  following  are  the  most  im- 
portant points  in  the  agreement 

1.  Payment  to  be  made  by  annual  instalments,  the  first  being 

payable  at  the  moment  of  the  sale.  Begistration  is  made  at 
the  expense  of  the  acquirer,  who  receives  his  title  within  a 
month. 

2.  The  purchaser  is  put  in  possession  on  payment  of  the  first  in- 

stalment. 

3.  No  charge  is  made  for  the  valuation  of  the  land. 

4.  The  sale  is  cancelled  in  case  of  non-payment  of  the  instalments.. 

5.  The  legal  rate  of  interest  is  payable  on  the  instalments  not  paid 

at  once.  This  rate  was  originally  fixed  at  10  per  cent.,  but  it 
has  since  been  reduced  to  5 per  cent. 

This  system  was  only  commenced  in  1866.  During  that  year, 
33,825  acres  of  land  were  sold,  and  realised  36,718^.  During  1867  the 
sales  only  amounted  to  12,750  acres,  valued  at  3,563/. 

Zo7ie  of  Colonization. — According  to  the  Senatns  Consultum”  of 
the  22nd  April,  1863,  transactions  regarding  land  between  natives  and 
Europeans  are  henceforth  entirely  free,  in  the  tribes  where  the  land  is 
7we//v,  or  freehold. 

A certain  portion  of  the  colony,  however,  has  been  marked  off*,  and 
styled  “ The  Zone  of  Colonization” ; and  it  is  there  that  the  Government 
will,  for  the  present,  concentrate  all  the  means  in  its  power  for  en- 
couraging colonization.  There  will  be  expended  the  credits  allowed  for 
works  of  public  utility ; there  will  be  constructed  railways,  roads,  and 
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irrigational  works;  there  the  Government  will  employ  the  resources 
granted  to  it  by  the  budgets  for  the  promotion  of  colonization  ; and  will 
render  assistance  towards  the  erection  of  churches,  schools,  &c.,  when* 
-ever  a centre  of  population  may  be  created.  In  a word,  there  European 
enterprise  will  find  complete  liberty  of  action,  certain  protection,  and 
eveiy  reasonable  assistance.  This  zone  of  colonization  has  an  area  of 
about  3,160  square  leagues. 

The  most  important  event  during  1868,  as  regards  colonization,  was 
the  Commission  of  Enquiry  sent  to  Algiers  by  the  Emperor,  which  was 
held  in  July  under  the  presidency  of  M.  le  Comte  Lehon,  Member  of  the 
Corps  Legislatif.  He  visited  all  the  centres  of  habitation,  and  put 
himself  in  direct  communication  with  the  inhabitants.  No  doubt  is 
entertained  that  the  most  valuable  information,  as  to  the  state  and 
requirements  of  the  colony,  has  thus  been  collected. 

It  is  certain  that  profound  dissatisfaction  exists  regarding  the  system 
of  government  in  the  colony ; and  until  the  more  pressing  of  the  colo* 
nists’  demands  are  complied  with,  there  will  probably  be  no  great  impetus 
to  colonization.  The  points  chiefly  demanded  are  representation  in  the 
Corps  Legislatif,  election  to  the  Councils  by  universal  suffrage,  trial  by 
jury,  the  immovability  of  the  magistrature,  and  generally  the  suppression 
of  military  government  and  the  bureau  Arab. 

In  perusing  the  foregoing  statistics  of  the  population  and  colonization 
of  Algeria,  which  I have  given  of  course  on  the  authority  of  French 
oflScial  documents,  one  cannot  fail  to  remark  and  deplore  the  entire 
absence  of  distinction  drawn  between  the  two  great  sections  of  the 
native  population,  the  Arab  and  the  Kabyle.  The  one  is  what  he  ever 
lias  been  since  the  days  of  Ishmael,  unchanged  and  unchangeable,  a 
.nomade  whom  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  reclaim  from  his  native  bar* 
barism.  The  other  is  the  true  descendant  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Mauritania,  once  sufficiently  powerful  to  keep  Eome  herself  in  check ; 
and  though  now  a refugee  in  the  mountains  of  the  Sahel,  essentially  an 
•agriculturalist,  and  one  of  the  most  hopeful  elements  in  the  future  of 
Algeria, 

Agricultuke. 

During  the  year  1866-67,  Algeria  had  to  pass  through  one  of  those 
phases  rare  in  history,  The  harvest  of  that  year  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  drought ; and  famine,  with  its  attendant  horrors  of  disease 
and  death,  was  the  inevitable  result.  It  is  believed  that  no  fewer  than 
"200,000  natives  perished ; and  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that 
iluring  the  winter  now  approaching  there  will  be  a recurrence  of  abnormal 
mortality. 

Fortunately  the  harvest  of  1867-68  has  been  everywhere  abundant, 
as  far  as  it  went,  though  much  less  than  the  average  quantity  of  land 
has  been  under  cultivation. 

The  following  agricultural  statistics  refer  only  to  the  province  of 
Algiers ; — 

Cere  Ills. — About  80,000  quarters  of  grain  have  been  produced,  which, 
though  much  less  than  the  average  quantity,  is  an  increase  of  about 
44,000  quarters  over  the  returns  of  the  previous  season.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  will  be  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the  province,  being  at 
the  rate  of  nearly  a quarter  per  head  of  the  population. 

Cotton. — Hardly  any  cotton  has  lately  been  cultivated  in  Algeria. 
The  previous  bad  harvests  made  it  obligatory  on  the  colonists  to  devote 
their  land  principally  to  the  cultivation  of  cereals ; and  in  the  province  of 
Algiers,  during  1867,  only  50  acres,  producing  8,786  lbs.,  w^ere  planted. 

Flax. — The  cultivation  of  flax  continues  to  increase.  This  year 
4,370  acres  were  devoted  to  it,  being  an  increase  of  1,710  above  the  past 
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year.  - The  produce  amounted  to  2,512,838  lbs.  of  linseed,  3,529,988  lbs. 
of  straw,  and  210,653  lbs.  of  flax. 

Tobacco. — The  damage  caused  two  years  ago  by  the  locusts  deterred 
many  colonists  from  planting  tobacco  ; nevertheless  the  amount  pro- 
duced in  1867  surpassed  that  of  1866  by  293,836  lbs.,  valued  at  5,7831. 

OIL  seeds. — The  superficies  sown  in  Algieis  with  colza  and  other  oil- 
producing  plants  was  about  the  same  in  1867  as  during  the  previous 
year  ; 1,760  acres  produced  about  9,680,000  lbs.  of  oil-.seeds. 

' Olives. olive  crop  of  Kabylia  has  been  below  the  average,  but 
the  price  of  the  oil  is  maintained  at  from  2s.  7d.  to  3^.  Id.  per  imperial 
gallon.  About  1,105  mills  are  employed  in  expressing  the  oil,  of  which 
not  more  than  20  have  proper  machinery. 

Vines. — The  vine  disease  shows  a tendency  to  disappear  in  Algiers. 
The  superficies  planted  in  1867  was  19,377  acres,  or  4,297  acres  more 
than  the  previous  year.  This  produced  880,000  imperial  gallons  of  wine, 
besides  a large  quantity  of  fruit  sold  in  a fresh  state. 

Silk. — Notwithstanding  the  disease  which  destroyed  the  silkworms  in 
1867,  95  persons  engaged  in  rearing  them  realised  7,656  lbs.  of  cocoons, 
the  average  price  of  which  was  about  3s.  5d.  per  lb. 

Oranges. — A violent  storm  in  the  vicinity  of  Algiers  did  great  injury 
to  the  orange  crop  of  1867,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Blida,  so  that 
the  crop  was  little  more  than  suflicient  for  local  consumption,  and  hardly 
anywhere  expoited.  The  present  years  crop  does  not  appear  to  be  a fine 
one,  but  the  number  of  plantations  is  being  constantly  increased. 

Forests. — The  question  of  the  conservancy  of  forests  in  Algeria,  and 
of  increasing  the  extent  of  forest  land,  is  one  of  the  utmost  importance. 
The  influence  of  forests  on  climate  is  not  now  a matter  of  theory,  and 
Algeria  does  not  possess  nearly  enough  to  ensure  a due  amount  of 
moisture  for  the  fertilization  of  the  soil. 

In  the  provice  of  Algiers  the  area  of  forest  land  is  not  more  than 
750,000  acres,  or  7 per  cent,  of  the  entire  superficies,  whereas  the  average 
amount  in  Europe  is  not  less  than  20  per  cent. 

Under  any  circumstances,  then,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
guard  the  existing  forests  with  jealous  care.  How  much  more  is  some 
scheme  of  protection  necessary  when  we  consider  that  not  only  have 
immense  tracts  of  land  been  burnt  through  malevolence  or  accident ; but 
yearly  the  Arabs  pursue  the  wasteful  system  handed  down  to  them  from 
remote  antiquity,  of  ravaging  wdiole  cbstricts  for  the  temporary  improve- 
ment of  their  pasturage,  and  of  procuring  land  to  cultivate. 

The  question  of  indemnity  to  be  made  to  the  holders  of  concessions 
whose  forests  have  been  destroyed  by  fire  by  the  Arabs  has  at  length 
been  settled,  A Decree  of  the  7tli  August,  1867,  ordains  that  cork 
forests  belonging  to  the  State,  now  held  on  lease  for  90  years,  may  be 
made  over  in  freehold  to  concessionaires  on  certain  terms ; one-tenth  of 
each  concession  being  reserved  to  compensate  the  natives  for  any  rights 
they  may  possess  in  them.  Those  whose  forests  have  been  entirely  burnt 
will  receive  the  land  gratuitously ; those  whose  forests  have  only  been 
injured  will  receive  one-third  gratuitously,  and  they  may  purchase  the 
remainder  on  reasonable  terms. 

,riNANCE. 

- The  financial  constitution  of  Algeria  provides  for  four  classes  ef 
budgets : — 

1.  The  State  or  Governor-General's. 

2.  Provincial  budgets. 

3.  Communal  budgets. 

4.  Budget  of  the  additional  centimes  of  the  Arab  tax. 
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The  first  is  prepared  each  year  by  the  Govern  or- General,  assisted  by 
the  Superior  Council ; the  second  by  the  General  Commanding  the  pro- 
vince and  the  Prefect  in  concert : it  is  presented  by  the  former  to  the 
General  Council,  and  after  deliberation,  then  the  amount  is  settled  by 
Imperial  Decree. 

The  communal  receipts  consist  of— 

1.  Taxes  authorised  for  each  commune. 

2.  The  share  of  each  in  the  octroi  cle  la  iner. 

3.  Contributions  made  from  the  provincial  budgets,  and  their 

share  of  the  loan  from  the  Societe  Generale  Algerienne,  to  be 
devoted  to  works  of  drainage  and  irrigation. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  local  budgets  in  places  not  erected  into 
communes.  These  are  prepared  in  civil  territories  by  the  Prefect,  and 
in  military  by  the  Commandant. 

The  budget  of  the  additional  centimes,  established  in  military  sub- 
divisions, are  the  result  of  the  additional  centimes  added  to  the  Arab‘ 
taxes  on  produce  and  cattle,  which  are  entirely  devoted  to  works  of 
public  utility. 

Sea  Octroi. 

The  sea  octroi  is  collected  at  the  various  Custom-houses,  and  is  thus 
disposed  of : — 

Three  per  cent,  on  the  gross  collections  is  paid  into  the  Treasury  as 
costs  of  collection,  &c.,  and  the  balance  is  apportioned  in  the  following 
manner  : — 

1.  Four-fifths  amongst  the  communes  and  the  localities  not  erected 

into  communes,  in  proportion  to  their  population,  the  natives 
only  counting  as  one- tenth  of  their  actual  number. 

2.  One-fifth  of  the  provincial  budget  for  the  expenses  of  public 

assistance. 

It  is  proposed  to  augment  considerably  the  rates  of  duty  charged  on 
the  importation  of  goods,  and  to  modify  the  distribution  of  the  j)roceeds  ; 
but  this  subject  is  still  under  discussion. 

Of  the  three  provinces,  Algiers  is  financially  in  the  most  unfortunate 
condition.  The  Prefect,  in  opening  the  session  of  the  Council- General 
for  1868,  expressed  his  deep  regret  that  it  was  such  as  to  threaten  com- 
pletely to  arrest  the  regular  course  of  the  administration,  unless  the 
State  rendered  some  assistance.  "VVliile  hoping  that  the  revenues,  de- 
pressed by  the  calamities  of  several  successive  bad  years,  would  recover 
their  natural  buoyancy,  he  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  topography 
of  the  province,  with  its  large  zone  of  colonization  and  limited  extent  of 
Arab  territory,  was  an  invincible  barrier  to  any  notable  increase. 

Being  therefore  unable,  in  spite  of  the  common  fund  contributed  by 
the  three  provinces,  to  effect  an  equilibrium  of  receipts  and  expenditure, 
and  seeing  the  deficit  becoming  every  year  more  formidable,  the  Council- 
General  of  the  Province  has  determined  to  augment  the  octroi  de  la  mer. 
Oils  are  to  be  charged,  on  importation,  5 francs  ; fruits,  2 francs ; leather 
and  leathern  ware,  3 francs;  cotton  cloth,  3 francs  per  100  kilos. ; while 
woollen  goods  are  to  pay  4 francs,  and  linen  and  silk  5 francs  per  cent. 

Commerce. 

The  following  is  a statement  of  the  merchandise  imported  into  and 
exported  from  the  entire  colony  in  1867  : — 
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Imports, 


Articles. 

Quantities. 

Salt  meat  . . 

1,173 

Lard. . 

1,263 

Cheese 

20,273 

Fish  

896 

Flour  , . . . . « 

• • 

29,004 

Fice . . 

5,162 

Potatoes  . . . . . . 

13,941 

Dried  vegetables  . . 

10,606 

r Fresh 

11,119 

Fruit  Dry 

• • jy 

3,150 

[Oil  producing  .. 

1,79a 

{Eefined  " 

1,850 

11,318 

Coffee  

4,548 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured. . 

1,634 

f Olive 
[Sesame  .. 

619 

3,824 

Timber  •• 

cubic  yds. 

19,318 

limber  .. 

running  yds. 

3,205,782 

Materials  for  building 

92,828 

Coal . . 

27,179 

Cast-iron  and  steel. . 

19,577 

Soap,  common 

5,978 

Stearine 

882 

Wine  

Imp.  galls. 

9,411,422 

Brandy  and  spirits 

. . 

. . 

yy 

500,511 

Pottery 

1,566 

Porcelain  . . 

2,628 

Glass  and  Crystal  . . 

48,090 

r Cotton  ••  •• 

1,544,296 

-^wooika"  :: 

177,486 

340,442 

Lsilk 

121,247 

Paper  and  millboard 

2,262 

Leather  and  leather  goods 

. . 

..  £ 

527,308 

Metal  work 

270,989 

Exports, 


Articles. 

Quantities. 

Horses 

1,619 

30,309 

Cattle 

• • » 

Sheep 

289,164 

Leeches 

824,000 

Hides 

54,783 

Wool 

103,725 

Silk 

90 

AVax 

860 

Tallow 

t . ; . 

. . • • 

. . 

• • yy 

6,023 

Fish,  salt 

16,094 

Coral 

572 

Bones,  horns,  and  hoofs  of  cattle . . 
r Wheat . . 

• • 

* • yy 

36,017 

16,355 

Cereals  ^ 

Barley , . 

1 Flour  . . 

2,220 

5,080 

Bread  and  biscuit  . . 

. . 

• • 

, , cwt. 

3,571 
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Exports — cont. 


Articles.' 


Quantities. 


Vegetables 

..  ■j?'7 


Fruit 

Tobacco 


Fresh 
r Eaw 

\ Manufactured 


Oil,  olive  4 
Cork 
Eeeds 
Cotton 
Fibre 

Palm  leaves 
Forage 
Eags 

{Copper 
Lead 
Iron 


cwl. 


6,635 

16,839 

■'9,443 

14,009 

30,624 

6,846 

64,636 

17,646 

81,110 

7,512 

43,566 

41 

1,234 

'20,622 

475 

1,221 

84,450 


A coiuparison  of  the  foregoing  Tables  with  the  imports  and  exports 
of  the  province  of  Algiers  for  the  first  half  of  1888,  gives  very  significative 
results,  and  tends  to  show  that  there  will  be  a considerable  increase 
during  the  entire  year. 

So  much  grain  has  been  imported,  principally  from  Sicily,  that  the 
market  is  actually  overstocked ; and  some  vessels,  after  having  landed 
one  cargo  of  cereals,  have  shipped  another  for  exportation. 

The  increase  in  the  items  of  barley  and  wheat  alone,  imported  during 
the  first  half  of  1868,  compared  with  the  corresponding  portion  of  1867, 
is  upwards  of  2,90C,000  quarters,  of  which  more  than  300,000  quarters 
have  been  re-exported. 

The  following  summary  of  the  finance  and  trade  of  Algeria  every 
tenth  year  since  1830,  will  show  that  the  colony  has  really  made  rapid 
progress,  notwithstanding  its  recent  misfortunes  : — . 


Finance, 

Trade, 

Years. 

Eeceipts. 

Expenditure. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

francs. 

francs. 

francs. 

francs. 

1830  

250,059 

18,000 

5,000,000 . 

1,500,000 

1840  

5,610,706 

7,206,372 

31,700,000 

2,500,000 

1850  

19,632,271 

27,959,358 

87,900,000  . 

6,700,000 

1860  

38,908,900 

42,221,927 

39,471,729 

194.700.000 

175.200.000 

49,000,000 

1865  

i 47,470,363 

100,000,000 

The  aggregate  amount  of  every  year,  from  1830  to  I860,  both  in- 
clusive, was — 


Francs  " 

701,172,568 

760,993,908 

3,009,800,000 

763,700,000 

Excess  of  Expenditure  , . 

..  .. 

60,581,134 

Total  Trade 

3,773,500,000 
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Tlie  above  figui'es  show  that  during  the  thii'ty-five  years  succeeding 
the  cc)nquest,  Algeria  has  only  cost  the  mother  country  2,423,245^. 
sterling — a sum  by  no  means  extravagantly  large,  and  which  is  amply 
balanced  by  the  benefits,  both  moral  and  material,  which  it  has  pro- 
duced. The  increased  commercial  movement  alone  amounted  to  nearly 
160,000,000/. 

The  following  is  the  order  and  rate  of  importance  of  the  oountrics 
whence  goods  were  imported  into  Algeria  : — ' 


Per  Cent, 


France  / For  consumption  .. 

89-53 

t For  re-exportation  . . 

3-52 

Spain 

2 -01 

Burbary  States  . . 

1-77 

Great  Britain  . . 

1-46 

Italy  

0 -72 

Sweden  and  Norway 

U -IT 

Austria  .. 

0-24 

Turkey  . . 

0-09 

Mexico  . . 

0-07 

Greece  . . 

0-06 

Russia  . . , . . . . . 

0-03 

Germany 

0-01 

All  other  countries  . . , . 

0-02 

In  this  list,  Great  Britain,  in  spiteof  an  increase  of  about  40,000/., 
principally  in  coal,  iron,  and  cloth,  occupies  only  the  fifth  place. 

The  countries  receiving  the  exports  of  Algeria  were — 


France  . . 

Per  Cent. 
79-28 

Great  Britain  . . , . . . ' . . 

^ 9-03 

Spain  . . . . . . ' . . ’ ’ . . ' 

■ 4-50 

Italy  . . * . . ' ^ . . ' . . ‘ , . ' 

..  ‘ 3-55 

Barbary  States  . . . . ^ ‘ . . ' . . ‘ 

■ ...  2-08 

Belgium  . . ‘ . . * . . ‘ . . 

1-17 

Egypt  . . ' . . ' . . ■ . . “ . . ‘ 

0-24 

Portugal  . . . . ‘ .... 

Turkey  . . ' ' . . . . ' . . . . ' 

‘ ..  0-12 

‘ 002 

All  other  ports  and  countries  . . . . ' 

' ..  ’ 0-01 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Great  Britain  took  more  than  twice  as 
much  Algerian  produce  as  any  other  nation, ‘and  nearly  as  much  as  all 
other  countries  put  together,  France  being  of  course  excepted. 


Navigation. 

T have  not  been  able  to  obtain  authentic  statistics  of  the  navigation 
of  the  provinces  of  Oran  and  Constantine  in  time  to  admit  of  their  in- 
corporation in  this  Report,  but  the  following  is  a statement  of  the 
number  of  vessels  of  all  nations  which  entered  the  ports  of  the  province 
of  Algiers  during  1867  : — 


French  Vessels. 

Foreign  Ships. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

Steam  . . 

222 

125,841 

20 

11,300 

Sailing  . • . . 

256 

35,487 

578 

74,927 

Total  . . 

478 

160,968 

598 

86,222 
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Subjoined  is  a statement  of  the  British  trade  at  the  capital  of  each 
of  the  three  provinces  during  the  same  year  : — 


Entered. 

Total  No.  of  Vessels. 

Total  Tonnage. 

Total 

Total 

With 

Cargo. 

In 

Ballast. 

Total. 

With 

Cargo. 

In 

Ballast. 

Total. 

of 

Crews. 

of 

Cargoes. 

£ 

Algiers 

34 

10 

44 

8,361 

5,814 

14,175 

610 

37,900 

Bone  . . 

9 

7 

16 

1,005 

1,166 

2,171 

162 

6,554 

Oran  . • 

• • 

56 

53 

109 

10,903 

2,894 

13,797 

901 

121,400 

Total 

99 

70 

169 

20,269 

9,874 

30,143 

1,673 

165,854 

Cleared. 

Algiers 

5 

39 

44 

1,853 

12,322 

14,175 

610 

5,180 

B6ne 

, , 

9 

8 

17 

1,853 

853 

2,206 

249 

580 

Oran 

•• 

79 

20 

109 

8,677 

5,125 

13,802 

901 

131,100 

Total 

93 

67 

170 

11,883 

18,300 

30,183 

1,750 

136,860 

The  relative  amount  of  tonnage  of  each  nation  trading  with  Algeria 
in  1866  was — 


French  . , 

Per  Cent. 
85-25 

Spanish  . . 

4-62 

Italian  . . 

3-32 

English  . , 

• • 

3-25 

Norwegian 

• f 

• • 

• • 

1-13 

Swedish  .. 

t t 

« • 

• ^ 

1-09 

Austrian 

• • 

• • 

0-70 

Portugaese 

0-21 

Greek  . . . . 

• « 

0-11 

Barbary  States  . . 

• • 

« • 

0-09 

Mecklenbugh  , . 

• • 

• • 

t • 

« • 

0-08 

German  , . 

• • 

• • 

» • 

o-o7 

Eoman  . . 

• • 

f • 

• • 

• • 

0-06 

Dutch 

• • 

0-02 

Algiers,  December  3,  1868. 
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MARSEILLES. 

Report  hy  Mr.  Consul  Mark  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Marseilles 
during  the  Year  1867. 

The  trade  of  Marseilles  during  1867,  as  everywhere  else,  was  in  a 
very  depressed  state  throughout  the  year.  The  last  few  months  were 
the  most  animated,  owing  to  the  large  im})ortations  of  wheat  effected  at 
this  port  in  consequence  of  the  deficient  harvests  in  France  and  the 
adjoining  countries.  Happily  for  this  place  and  for  the  country 
in  general,  every  facility  was  afforded  to  the  importers  of  grain,  and  they 
availed  themselves  largely  thereof;  and  by  freighting  a considerable 
amount  of  steam  shipping,  they  were  enabled  rapidly  to  pour  into 
Marseilles  most  copious  supplies  of  wheat  from  the  Danube  and  Black 
Sea.  This  gave  considerable  occupation  to  the  population  of  Marseilles, 
which  would  otherwise  have  experienced  much  suffering.  It  likewise 
gave  great  impulse  to  the  milling  business  in  this  place  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood ; and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  profitable  business  thus  done 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  high  prices,  Marseilles  would  have  had  much 
cause  to  complain  of  the  uncomfortable  state  of  things  in  general,  caused 
by  the  financial  and  political  questions  which  formed  the  chief  subject 
of  meditation  in  the  commercial  circles  during  the  twelvemonth. 

The  town  and  its  commerce  still  suffer  most  materially  from  the  high 
railway  tariff,  which  prevents  the  imported  merchandize  being  readily 
thrown  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  as  well  as  into  Germany  and 
Switzerland.  A serious  impediment  to  the  import  and  export  trades 
also  arises  from  the  inordinate  number  of  small  local  charges  and  agents’ 
commissions  which  fasten  themselves  on  to  every  package  of  goods  or  ton 
of  merchandize  that  passes  through  the  place  ; and  though  this  is  a free 
port,  the  shipping  interest  still  complains  of  much  vexatious  delay,  about 
the  service  of  the  port,  and  the  almost  absolute  want  of  graving  docks. 
Though  the  very  extensive  works  have  been  already  carried  out  about 
the  ports  which  have  been  described  in  preceding  reports  from  this 
Consulate,  still  much  remains  to  be  done.  About  9,000  lineal  yards 
of  quays  are  now  completed  around  the  several  ports,  and  these  are 
furnished  with  tramways  and  hydraulic  cranes  to  a great  extent. 
IN evertheless  experience  shows  that  at  least  4,000  more  yards  of  quay 
space  are  required  to  enable  ships  to  range  themselves  alongside  of,  instead 
of  having  to  stand  end-on  to  the  quays,  and  to  load  and  discharge  in  that 
unsatisfactory  manner.  There  is  likewise  great  loss  of  time  occasioned 
by  the  want  of  facilities  for  supplying  ballast,  and  for  removing  the 
same.  A large  graving  dock  is  being  constructed,  and  the  works  con- 
nected with  the  new  “ Bassin  Imperial  ” are  advancing,  though 
slowly. 

It  begins  to  be  perceived  by  the  merchants  of  this  place  that  the 
railway  and  other  facilities  for  trade  possessed  by  this  port  no  longer 
seem  to  guarantee  to  it  the  proud  pre-eminence  it  has  hitherto  claimed. 
As  railway,  steam,  and  other  facilities  are  being  recognized  and  applied 
to  other  ports  and  in  most  countries  much  of  the  tribute  that  was  for- 
merly paid  to  Marseilles’  enterprise  is  now  disappearieg.  Several  of  the 
Mediterranean  ports  have  now  their  own  direct  communication  with 
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distant  countries.  Marseilles  now  looks  jealously  at  Genoa  and  Trieste 
for  instance,  and  fears  that  they  may  both  become  respectable  rivals  ; 
she  sees  that  direct  communications  and  great  facilities  are  opening  up, 
through  the  Alj^ine  passes,  between  those  ports  and  the  busy  hives  of 
industry  in  the  north  and  centre  of  Europe ; she  is  becoming  anxious 
that  this  port  should  have  its  railway  to  connect  it,  by  way  of  Pignerol, 
with  the  north  of  Italy.  The  inhabitants  appear  to  be  losing  faith  in 
'the  promises  that  the  Suez  Canal  is  to  concentrate  all  the  treasures  of 
the  East  in  this  port.  In  the  meantime,  such  has  been  the  rapid  affluence 
of  population  to  this  port,  that  there  are  already  too  many  commercial 
houses  and  establishments  of  all  sorts  here  for  the  present  business  of 
the  place,  and,  possibly,  for  the  future  trade.  An  inspection  of  the 
details  of  the  year’s  trade  subjoined  will  rather  confirm  this  view  of  the 
case.  So  limited  an  amount  of  business  has  been  carried  out,  and  that  so 
prudently  conducted,  that  few  heavy  failures  have  been  recorded  during 
the  year,  though  the  sum  total  of  the  year’s  trade  may  fairly  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  20  or  25  per  cent,  below  the  proper  point. 

The  amount  of  shipping  belonging  to  the  port  has  slightly  increased. 
It  now  comprises,  with  the  addition  of  12  British  ships  purchased  during 
the  year,  616  sailing  vessels,  collectively  of  90,521  tons  ; and  117  steam- 
ships, measuring  82,458  tons.  Of  these  latter,  twelve  were  English 
built,  and  they  measured  collectively  6,745  tons,  and  were  purchased 
during  1867. 

3,593,849  tons  of  shipping  were  entered  and  cleared  from  this  port 
during  1867,  608,214  of  which  were  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  1,000,000  tons  of  shipping  in  the  last 
eight  3^ears.  The  coasting  trade  has  remained  stationary  during  that 
period,  and  has  been  carried  on  almost  exclusively  by  vessels  under  the 
Erencli  flag.  1,671,378  tons  of  French  shipping  have  been  engaged  in 
the  general  trade  inwards  and  outwards,  and  2,180  French  steamships  of 
822,296  tons,  and  544  foreign  steamships  of  185,067  tons,  were  entered 
during  the  year;  and  2,178  French  steamships  of  823,493  tons,  and 
533  foreign  steamships  of  185,031  tons  were  cleared:  in  all,  5,435 
steamships  of  2,015,887  tons. 

The  steam  shipping  and  sailing  vessels  belonging  to  the  port,  it  will  be 
seen,  represent  together  172,979  tons  of  shipping.  The  futui'e  trade  of 
this  port,  it  is  believed,  will  henceforth  be  more  largely  carried  on  by 
steam  vessels.  Wooden  vessels  cannot  be  cheaply  constructed  here,  and 
all  the  other  Mediterranean  sailing  vessels  are  built  much  cheap)er,  and 
they  are  manned  by  Italians,  Austrians,  or  Greeks,  who  are  satisfied 
with  much  smaller  pay  and  more  sober  diet  than  the  French  sailors. 

In  addition  to  the  steam  services  which  have  long  been  established  to 
all  the  principal  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  great  Indo-China 
packet  service  carried  on  steadily  by  the  ships  of  the  Messageries  Impe- 
riales,  Marseilles  now  possesses  a direct  steam  service  to  Brazil  and  the 
Hiver  Plate. 

157,313  travellers  either  la,nded  or  embarked  at  Marseilles  during 
1867,  whereof  7,843  arrived  or  left  in  the  packets  of  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company. 

Grain,  Flour,  S^c. — The  year  1867  was  remarkable  for  the  short  crop 
of  grain  throughout  Western  Europe.  France,  amongst  the  other 
countries,  had  a very  bad  harvest,  the  production  of  wheat  amounted  to 
85,000,000  of  hectolitres  only,  or  about  15  per  cent,  below  an  average 
crop.  This  naturally  led  to  an  immense  importation.  Taking  wheat 
and  other  sorts  of  grain  together,  20,392,800  hectolitres  were  imported, 
Marseilles  having  received  8.349,000  for  its  share;  whereof  7,411,800 
consisted  of  v/heat  alone.  This  is  the  largest  importation  ever  known  at 
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this  place,  and  it  occasioned  much  activity  at  a time  when,  owing  to  the 
depressed  state  of  commerce  in  general,  it  was  greatly  needed.  The 
year  1861  was  also  remarkable  for  its  active  grain  trade,  the  importa- 
tions liaviug  reached  17,600,000  hectolitres  in  that  year,  whereof 
5,969,400  were  landed  at  Marseilles. 

Of  10,084,260  hectolitres  of  grain  exported  from  all  France,  as  many 
as  1,524,800  were  exported  from  Marseilles  alone.  Of  these,  512,000 
were  sent  to  Algiers,  502,000  to  Spain,  94,000  to  Switzerland,  and 
141,000  to  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  ports  in  Great  Britain,  partly  as  grain, 
the  rest  in  the  form  of  flour. 

It  appears  that  of  14,599,000  hectolitres  of  wheat  imported  into 
France  during  the  year,  the  country  only  retained  8,581,300  for  its  own 
consumption ; and  of  these,  6,096,100,  or  about  71  per  cent.,  were  imported 
at  Marseilles.  » 

Upon  grouping  together  the  importations  and  exportations  of  1866 
and  1867,  it  results  that  the  former  amounted  to  19,239,700  hectolitres, 
and  the  latter  to  14,490,000,  leaving  an  excess  in  favour  of  the  former  of 
4,749,700  hectolitres.  Upon  estimating  tne  daily  requirements  of  the 
population  of  France  at  200,000  of  hectolitres,  the  said  amount  would 
represent  23  days’  consumption  only. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  quantities  of  each  sort  of  grain 
imported  into  France,  and  the  proportion  thereof  that  arrived  at  Mar- 
seilles : — 


France, 

Marseilles. 

Hectolitres. 

Hectolitres. 

Wheat 

12, .336, 000 

7,411,800 

Bje  

53,800 

5,800 

Indian  corn  . . 

99,700 

62,700 

Barley  . , . . . . 

817,300 

217,200 

Oats 

4,823,000 

621,000 

Wheat  flour 

2,263,000 

30,500 

Total  . . 

20,392,800 

8,349,000 

and  the  countries  which  have  principally  supplied  the  wheat  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  Statement : — 


France. 

Marseilles. 

Hectolitres. 

Hectolitres. 

England  . . , . . . 

420,600 

Belgium  . , 

2,642,800 

, , 

Russia  . . . . 

4,058,000 

3,042,000 

Turkey 

3,654,200 

3,601,000 

G-ermany  . . 

1,428,000 

43,400 

Italy 

879,300 

627,000 

Egypt  

110,700 

110,700 

Algeria 

2,300 

1,200 

United  States 

95,800 

Yarious’  \ . ’ . . ' ’ . . 

; 1,307,300 

■ ^ 17,000 

Total . . ' ’ , . 

14,599,000 

7,442,300 

Egypt  has  resumed  her  exportations  of  wheat : 110,700  hectolitres 
were  received  from  that  country  in  1867.  Spain  was  largely  supplied  in 
1867  with  both  wheat  and  flour  from  this  port,  as  in  1861.  Algeria, 
which  in  1861  sent  over  to  this  port  as  many  as  325,000  hectolitres  of 
wheat,  was  obliged  herself  to  draw  512,000  from  Marseilles  in  1867. 
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The  large  importation  of  grain  at  Marseilles,  and  the  heavy  demands 
which  were  made  on  the  resources  of  this  port,  both  by  the  ]3opulation  in 
the  southern  and  central  parts  of  France  and  by  foreign  countries,  has 
created  an  enormous  trade  in  flour.  The  whole  neighbourhood  of 
Marseilles  is  studded  with  steam  and  water  mills  all  actively  at  work, 
and  new  ones  are  being  erected  in  every  direction. 

Foreign  countries  drew  upon  Marseilles  in  1867  for  no  less  than 

40.000  tons  of  flour;  Algiers  figured  for  142,000  metrical  quintals; 
Spain  for  116,000  ; Switzerland  for  37,000  ; Malta  and  Gibraltar  for 

36.000  ; Italy  for  15,000  ; Egypt  for  12,000 ; and  16,000  quintals  were 
sent  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  exportation  of  flour  from  Marseilles  was  larger,  however,  in  1866, 
by  36,000  tons,  Egypt,  Turkey,  and  Greece  and  Italy,  having  that  year 
called  for  large  supplies  from  this  place. 

Sugar. — Marseilles  commenced  th(^  year  1867  with  a stock  of  6,152 
tons  of  sugar.  This  amount  was  so  small  that  the  refiners  had  at  once 
to  seek  a supply  of  home-grown  beetroot  sugar  to  work  upon.  The 
sugar  imported  during  the  year  amounted  to  18,110  tons  from  the 
French  colonies,  and  24,355  tons  from  foreign  countries ; in  all,  42,465 
tons.  In  1866  the  French  colonial  sugar  imported  reached  19,592  tons, 
and  the  foreign  countries  sent  20,406  tons  to  Marseilles ; in  all,  39,999 
tons. 

One-half  of  the  sugar  imported  from  foreign  countries  came  from 
Cuba  and  Porto  Pico.  Mauritius  sent  only  1,381  tons  to  this  port. 
One-third  only  of  the  foreign  sugar  was  brought  to  Marseilles  in  French 
bottoms,  an  improvement,  however,  on  1866,  when  one-tenth  only  was 
the  proportion. 

The  exportation  of  refined  sugar  from  Marseilles  in  1867  has  sensibly 
fallen  off.  It  amounted  to  45,207  tons  against  58,975  the  year  before. 
Italy,  which  in  1866  drew  upon  this  port  for  24,615  tons,  only  called  for 
11,051  tons  in  1867  ; and  Austria,  which  in  1866  required  1,749  tons, 
only  took  146  in  1867. 

Holland  and  Belgium  sent  such  large  quantities  of  refined  sugar  to 
Italy  during  1867,  that  the  Marseilles  refining  business  was  seriously 
aflfected  thereby ; and  the  falling  off  in  the  Austrian  demand  is  explained 
by  the  large  actual  production  in  that  country  of  beetroot  sugar,  which 
will  doubtless  enable  it  in  future  materially  to  damage  the  trade  which 
has  hitherto  been  carried  on  successfully  between  Marseilles  and  the 
lower  Danubian  provinces.  The  Marseilles  sugar  refiners,  however,  fear, 
above  all,  the  competition  of  the  Dutch,  who  now  carry  on  this  business 
so  advantageously. 

The  year  1867,  in  fact,  closed  with  a very  small  stock  of  foreign 
sugar  on  hand,  and  the  prices  ranged  so  low  at  Marseilles,  as  to  prove 
most  dispiriting  to  the  refiners. 

Of  the  45,207  tons  of  sugar  exported,  the  following  large  quantities 
were  taken  by  the  following  states  respectively  : — 

Tons. 

15,712 
11,051 
5,115 
3,196 
2,888 
2,795 
2,706 


Turkey 

Italy 

Algeria 

Roman  States 

Greece 

Russia 

Egypt 


The  remainder  has  been  scattered  about  in  diflerent  quarters  of  the 
globe. 

Oil  seeds. — This  branch  of  business  is  continually  increasing,  and  has 
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already  assumed  most  important  proportions.  140,320  tons  of  oil  seeds 
were  imported  here  during  1867.  These  consisted  principally  of  sesamum 
seed  from  India  or  ports  in  the  Levant ; ground  nuts  from  the  Coast  of 
Africa  ; cotton  seed  from  Egypt,  and  some  smaller  quantities  of  linseed, 
colza,  and  cocoanuts.  The  proportionate  quantities  were  as  follows : — 


Tons. 

Ground  nuts 

. . 40,857 

Sesamum  seed 

. . 40,529 

Linseed 

. . 21,629 

Cotton  seed 

. . 14,005 

Cocoanuts 

. . 9,741 

Colza  seed.. 

. . 9,359 

Sundry  sorts  . . 

. . 4,200 

140,320 

The  importations  of  oil  seeds  during  the  last  five  years  have  been  as 
follow : — 


Tons. 

1863  103,123 

1864  116,178 

1865  137,677 

1866  106,894 

1867  140,320 


Oil  cake. — 89,700  tons  of  oil  cake  consequently  were  produced  at  the 
different  oil  mills  at  Marseilles  from  the  above-mentioned  quantity  of 
oil  seeds  imported  in  1867.  In  addition  to  the  said  amount,  2,500  tons 
of  oil  cake  were  imported  from  Portugal,  manufactured  from  the  seeds  of 
the  castor-oil  plant.  35,500  tons  of  oil  cake  were  exported  from 
Marseilles,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  was  sent  to  England. 

The  oil  produced  from  these  various  kinds  of  oil  seeds,  besides  being 
largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  is  now  extensively  applied  to 
illuminating  purposes,  and  also  for  the  table.  The  exportation  of  this 
class  of  oils  reached  46,000  tons  in  1866,  and  73,000  in  1867.  About 
14,000  tons  of  oil,  prepared  at  Marseilles  were  sent  up  by  rail  into  the 
interior  of  the  country. 

Coffee. — A more  active  trade  in  coffee  manifested  itself  at  this  port 
in  1867  than  in  the  preceding  year.  About  19,000  tons  were  imported 
into  Marseilles,  whereof  15,000  came  from  Brazil,  the  remainder  from 
the  Spanish  Main  and  West  Indies. 

The  direct  steam  service  which  was  established  last  year  between  this 
port,  Brazil  and  the  Biver  Plate,  has  chiefly  contributed  to  this  improve- 
ment in  the  trade  between  the  said  countries. 

Cotton. — A fall  of  about  50  per  cent,  in  the  price  of  this  commodity 
greatly  interfered  with  the  trade  which  had  manifested  so  much  activity 
during  the  last  few  years.  This  great  fall  in  the  prices  at  Marseilles 
caused  the  year  to  close  with  a large  stock  of  cotton  on  hand.  The 
importations  of  late  years  have  amounted  in — 


Bales. 

1865  194,852 

1866  128,962 

1867  111,678 


Most  of  this  cotton  was  received  direct  from  the  Levant,  and  it-  was 
all  of  short  staple.  The  quality  of  the  cotton  lately  imported  has  fallen 
off  considerably,  particularly  that  from  Salonica  and  Smyrna.  The 
cotton  from  Tarsons  and  ISTaplons  was  found  to  be  very  inferior,  badly 
prepared,  and  almost  unsaleable. 
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Barcelona  and  Genoa  formerly  drew  largely  on  Marseilles  for  their 
supplies  of  cotton  ; but  of  late  they  have  imported  it  direct  from  the 
producing  countries,  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  Marseilles  trade. 
Trieste  also  has  imported  cotton  largely  from  the  Levant,  and  this 
growing  commerce  has  likewise  been  felt  by  Marseilles. 

But  what  has  principally  affected  the  commerce  of  this  place,  is  the 
revival  of  the  cotton  trade  between  America  and  Europe.  The  United 
States  cotton  is  again  fast  finding  its  way  to  Bouen,  Lille,  Alsace. 
Lyons  and  Switzerland,  and  consequently  very  few  orders  have  been  sent 
to  Marseilles. 

The  merchants  here  are,  nevertheless,  full  of  hope  in  the  future,  and 
they  still  trust  that  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  will  cause  cotton  to 
flow  largely  to  this  port. 

Silk. — There  was  a larger  importation  of  silk  here  from  China  and 
Japan  than  in  1866.  20,540  bales  came  from  the  former  country,  and 

8,290  from  the  latter.  Persia  and  the  Caucasus  sent  1,900  bales  here, 
and,  with  the  importations  from  the  other  countries  in  the  Levant, 
Marseilles  altogether  experienced  an  improvement  to  the  extent  of  10 
per  cent,  on  the  importations  of  1866. 

About  579,000  kilos,  of  cocoons  reached  Marseilles  during  the  year 
from  Syria,  Greece,  Turkey,  Asia  Minor,  and  Italy. 

Much  inconvenience  has  been  caused  in  the  silk-producing  depart- 
ments by  the  bad  quality  of  the  silkAvorms’  eggs  imported  of  late  from 
Japan.  Extensive  frauds  have  been  perpetrated  lately.  The  eggs  of 
Chinese  silkv/orms  have  been  sent  over  to  Japan,  and  there  repacked 
under  the  seal  of  the  French  Consulate  fraudulently  obtained  or 
imitated.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  importers  have  sadly 
failed  in  realising  their  expectations. 

Wool. — The  importations  of  wool  from  all  parts  during  1867  vvere 
31,000  bales  less  than  in  1866,  when  159,800  bales  were  landed  at 
Marseilles.  Both  years  ended  with  a stock  on  hand  of  32,000  or  33,000 
bales.  The  Levant  ]Dorts,  which  have  generally  furnished  the  larger 
part  of  the  supply  to  Marseilles,  have  this  year  only  sent  31,385  bales, 
against  54,450  in  1866.  The  short  wheat  crop  in  1867  doubtless  pre- 
vented the  revival  of  this  trade  which  was  so  much  looked  for.  The 
prices  of  wool  fell  from  12  to  15  per  cent,  in  1866,  and  nearly  to  the 
same  extent  in  1867.  9,000  bales  of  sheep  and  lamb  skins,  imported 

during  the  year  from  the  River  Plate,  were  mostly  sold  by  auction  at 
prices  ranging  14  or  15  per  cent,  below  those  realised  in  1866.  This, 
however,  is  partly  to  be  attributed  to  the  indifferent  quality  of  the 
skins. 

Morocco,  Algeria,  Sardinia,  and  the  Levant  ports,  have  forwarded  to 
this  place  49,483  bales  of  goat-skins,  a considerable  increase  compared 
with  preceding  years. 

Hides. — The  importations  of  hides  reached  575,481,  a falling  off  of 
32,869  as  compared  with  1866.  This  diminution  in  the  trade  is  due  to 
the  decreasing  direct  trade  between  Marseilles  and  the  River  Plate.  The 
hides  from  those  regions  are  now  principally  sent  to  Havre,  Antwerp, 
and  Genoa.  The  latter  port  having  an  active  direct  trade  with  the 
River  Plate,  has  drawn  off  from  Marseilles  a large  portion  of  the  trade 
in  hides  which  was  so  flourishing  a few  years  back.  Whilst  Genoa 
received  310,000  hides  in  1867  from  the  River  Plate,  Marseilles  imported 
71,00p  only  from  that  region.  It  is  believed  that  the  steam  service 
which  has  recently  been  established  between  Marseilles  and  the  South 
American  ports,  will  revive  this  branch  of  business. 

Olive  oil. — There  was  a slight  increase  in  the  amount  of  olive  oil 
imported  into  Marseilles  during  1867.  9,500  tons  were  imported  from 
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Italy  and  Tunis ; and  6,000  tons  of  olive  oil  grown  in  the  neighbonring 
departments  Avere  brought  to  Marseilles  by  water.  The  larger  part  of 
this  oil  was  used  in  the  extensive  soap-works  at  Marseilles. 

Petroleum. — A large  trade  in  petroleum  was  carried  on  during  1867, 
the  quantity  of  refined  oil  being  larger  than  in  1866,  and  the  crude  oil 
having  been  less.  The  following  figures  will  show  the  respective  quanti- 
ties in  each  year  — 


1866. 

1867. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Crude  oil  . . 

• • 1 • 

68,914 

71,211 

Refined  oil 

.. 

20,823 

77,994 

Two  of  the  oil  refineries  at  Marseilles  have  been  shut  up  in  conse- 
quence of  this  reduced  importation  of  crude  oil.  The  importations 
which  have  lately  been  effected  in  Italy,  direct  from  the  United 
States,  have  likewise  drawn  off  some  of  the  petroleum  trade  from  this 
place. 

Wine  and  Sjnrifs.-^TlhQ  quantity  of  wine  exported  from  Marseilles 
in  1867  was  less  by  one-tliird  than  in  the  preceding  year.  The  crop  was 
considerably  larger  than  in  1866  ; but  the  exportation  from  this  port, 
Avhich  depends  largely  upon  the  wines  produced  in  this  and  the  neigh- 
bouring department  of  the  Yar,  is  much  affected  by  the  excise  regula- 
tions, which  favour  extensively  the  poorer  wines  grown  in  Languedoc, 
and  which  are  mostly  shipped  at  Cette.  In  1866,  34,449  tons  of  wine 
were  shipped  at  this  port,  and  in  1867,  22,886  only. 

The  importation  of  foreign  spirits  has  been  almost  null  of  late,  owing 
to  the  fiscal  regulations  in  the  United  States,  which  prevent  the  ex- 
portation from  that  country,  and  also  the  scarcity  of  grain  in  Europe, 
which  has  prevented  the  German  ports  sending  any  spirits  to  Marseilles 
as  hitherto. 

Metals. — There  was  a considerable  falling  off  in  the  quantity  of 
copper  imported  here,  ov/ing  to  the  decline  in  the  prices  here,  following 
the  reviA^al  of  the  Chilian  copper  trade. 

A great  fall  occurred  likewise  in  the  lead  trade.  The  United  States, 
which  hitherto  took  off  large  quantities  of  lead  from  this  place,  scarcely 
calling  for  any  from  Marseilles  during  1867. 

About  10,000  tons  of  argentiferous  lead  were  treated  here  during  the 
year,  and  lead  ore  was  smelted  to  the  extent  of  3,000  tons. 

Manufactured  articles  of  lead,  copper  and  iron  were  exported  from 
Marseilles  in  1867  to  the  extent  of  31,238  tons. 

Coal. — Between  native  and  foreign  coal  about  620,000  tons  were 
brought  to  Marseilles,  being  fully  50,000  tons  more  than  in  1866. 

Only  18,000  tons  of  English  coal  were  brought  to  Marseilles  during 
the  year. 

The  greater  part  of  the  coal,  or  about  450,000  tons,  came  down  to 
Marseilles  by  rail  frem  the  departments  of  the  Card  and  Loire,  and 
of  these  about  140,000  were  exported ; 170,000  tons  of  lignite  from  the 
mines  in  this  neighbourhood  were  consumed  in  Marseilles. 

Timber.,  Staves,  S^c. — 8,000  loads  of  pine  timber  and  100,000  deals 
were  imported  here  from  the  Adriatic  during  1867,  and  about  36,000 
dozen  deals  and  planks  from  the  Baltic,  and  also  1,800  loads  of  white 
pine. 

11,000,000  staves  of  different  dimensions  were  sent  here  from  the 
Adriatic,  400,000  from  the  United  States,  and  1,300,000  from  the  Black 
Sea  and  Danube. 
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Codfish. — About  4,440  tons  of  codfish  arrived  here  last  year  from  the 
different  parts  mentioned  below,  being  about  1,500  tons  more  than  in 
1866. 


Tons. 

17  ships  came  from  the  Coast  of  Newfoundland  with  . , . , 2,060 

9 ditto  from  St.  Pieire  Miquelon  . . . . . . . . 1,170 

7 ditto  from  the  Grulf  . . . . . . . . . . . . 710 

3 ditto  from  the  Great  Bank  . . . . . . . . . . 500 


4,440 


In  addition  to  the  above,  6,000  tons  of  codfish  were  sent  round  here 
from  Bordeaux,  which  had  undergone  the  process  of  washing  and 
drying  there. 

Engineering  Works. — The  year  1867  presented  further  depression  in 
the  engineering  business,  which  has,  in  fact,  been  declining  since  1865, 
in  which  year  works  was  turned  out  by  the  different  workshops  at 
Marseilles  amounting  in  value  to  34,000,000  of  francs.  In  1866  this 
sum  had  fallen  to  about  29,000,000,  and  in  1867  profitable  business  was 
done  to  the  extent  of  21,000,000  only.  On  the  other  hand  the  wages 
of  the  workpeople  attached  to  these  establishments  were  slightly  in- 
creased. In  1865  from  6,000  to  7,000  hands  were  fully  employed  ; but 
these  numbers  have  been  reduced  to  5,000  in  1867. 

Banking  and  Exchanges. — The  year  1867  was  not  propitious  for 
banking  business  in  Marseilles,  and  the  exchanges  were  very  unfavourable 
here,  as  everywhere  else,  during  the  twelvemonth.  Money  was  so 
abundant  that  the  bank  rate  of  discount  during  the  first  six  months  was 
3 per  cent.,  and  2h  only  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

The  commercial  paper  discounted  at  the  MarseiUes  branch  of  the 
Bank  of  France  in  1866  amounted  to  485,436,000  francs  ; whilst  in 
1867  the  sum  total  only  reached  347,936,000  francs.  The  bank  was 
gorged  with  money,  and  trade  was  languishing  at  the  same  time. 

There  was  a notable  falling  off  in  the  import  and  export  of  bullion 
and  specie.  In  1866,  245,000,000  francs  were  exported  from  Marseilles, 
and  in  1867,  109,000,000  francs  only.  In  those  years  respectively  the 
importations  were  202,000,000  and  106,000,000  francs. 

These  exports  and  imports  were  chiefly  effected  by  the  steamships  of 
the  Messageries  Iraperiales,  and  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam 
Navigation  Company.  By  the  former  138,454,991  francs  were  exported 
in  1866,  and  71,726,377  in  1867.  By  the  latter  Company's  ships 
105,279,200  francs  in  1866,  and  29,465,676  francs  in  1867. 

The  remainder  of  the  exportations  or  importations  wei'e  effected  by 
the  steamboats  belonging  to  the  other  French  steam  companies  at  Mar- 
seilles. 

Amongst  other  importations  that  took  place  during  1867,  sulphur 
figures  for  18,000  tons;  hemp,  4,576  tons;  tallow  and  lard  oil  for 
11,187  tons  ; and  rice  for  9,300  tons. 

The  following  commodities  also  were  exported  from  Marseilles 
during  1867  : — soap,  5,300  tons ; madder,  8,600  tons ; soda  and  alkali, 
5,074  tons  ; and  textile  fabrics  of  silk,  wool,  or  cotton,  for  11,050  tons. 

The  subjoined  Table  shows  the  relative  amount  of  foreign  shipping- 
entered  or  cleared  at  Marseilles  dimng  1867  : — 
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Nation. 

Entered, 

Cleared. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

CreAYS. 

England  . . 

261 

132,486 

8,516 

257 

130,700 

8.492 

Austria  . . 

349 

134,460 

3,768 

332 

125,905 

3,554 

Belgium  . . 

]. 

244 

8 

, , 

Denmark . . 

5 

1,169 

50 

*5 

1,169 

50 

Spain 

572 

64,452 

7,332 

567 

63,701 

7,292 

United  States 

60 

25,594 

745 

55 

23,956 

676 

Greece 

436 

112.124 

4,292 

401 

101,089 

3,966 

Italy 

1,901 

277,842 

19,580 

1,812 

307,845 

18,944 

Mecklenburg 

22 

7,935 

258 

22 

7,935 

253 

HoUand  .. 

19 

8,449 

364 

18 

8,219 

354 

Oldenburg 

4 

780 

30 

4 

780 

30 

Portugal . , 

5 

903 

49 

5 

903 

49 

Prussia  . . 

38 

9,540 

332 

38 

9,170 

327 

Eome 

10 

1,386 

80 

10 

1,386 

77 

Russia 

107 

38,106 

1,385 

95 

35,881 

1,200 

Sweden  and  Norway 

78 

22,283 

890 

66 

18,735 

750 

Turkey  . . 

27 

6,577 

335 

24 

5,922 

296 

Uruguay  . . 

9 

2,589 

107 

10 

2,941 

115 

Hanse  Toaviis 

6 

2,545 

89 

5 

2,206 

•• 

Total 

•• 

3,910 

849,464 

48,210 

3,726 

848,443 

46,503 

and  the  British  shipping  entered  and  cleared  at  this  port  will  be  seen 
below : — 


below : — 

Entered.  Vessels. 

Mail  steamships  witli  mails. . ..  ..  50 

Coals 38 

Wheat  28 

Oil  seeds  27 

General  cargo  . . . , . . , . . . 23 

Eitch 19 

Sugar 13 

Pig  iron  9 

Timber  and  stares  . . , . . . . , . . 6 

Petroleum 6 

Saltpetre  . . . . . . . . . . . . 4 

Coffee ..  ..  •,  .,  ,,  ,,  ,,  4 

Cotton  . . . . . . . . . . . . 3 

Sulphur  . . . . . . . . . , . . 3 

Oil  cake  . . . . . . . . . . . , 2 

Beans . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Guano  1 

Iron  ore  . . . . . . . . . , . . 1 

Spirits  . . . . . . . . . . . , 1 

Cattle 1 

Ballast  20 

Total  . . . . . , 261 


Cleared.  Vessels. 

Mail  steamships  . . , . , . , . . , 50 

Oil  cake  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ,,  7S 

General  cargo  . , . . . . . . , , G6 

Grain  . . . . . . . , . . . , . . 3 

Bone  dust  . , . . . . . . . . . , 2 

Petroleum  . . . . . . . . . . , . 2 

Salt  ..  ..  ..  ..  ••  ,,  1 

Oil  seeds  . . . . . . . . , . , . i 

Coals  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ,,  ^ ^ 1 

Ballast  ..  ..  ..  «.  ,,  ,,  53 


Total  . . 


..  257 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  the  commerce  of  this  place 
was  nowise  in  a buoyant  state  during  1867  : if  there  was  not  a positive 
downward  tendency  in  two-thirds  of  the  princpal  branches  of  import  or 
export  trade  carried  on  here,  at  least  stagnancy  was  to  be  complained  of. 
Several  chemical  works  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  were  shut  up ; the 
tanneries  were  much  depressed,  owing  to  the  high  prices  of  the  raw 
material.  The  soap  manufacture  was  not  so  largely  carried  on  as  might 
be  desired  j and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  its  Report  to  the  Minister 
at  Paris,  states,  that  there  is  now  so  much  sophisticated  soap  manu- 
factured here,  and  the  town  dues  still  press  so  heavily  on  the  trade,  that 
it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  a fatal  blow  is  being  struck  at  this  important 
branch  of  manufacture. 

The  Custom-house  Returns  for  1867  si[ow  a total  receipt  of 
14,324,800  francs,  against  20,264,587  collected  in  1866. 

The  octroi  or  town  dues  reached  the  sum  of  8,352,147  francs,  in  the 
collection  whereof  no  less  than  693  persons  were  employed,  and 
856,464  francs  expended. 

These  dues  consequently  fall  upon  the  inhabitants  at  the  rate  of 
28  francs  per  head. 

Much  capital  has  been  expended  of  late  in  house  building,  as  an 
outlet  for  much  of  the  private  capital  which  would  otherwise  have 
remained  idle.  The  numerous  public  works  and  improvements  about 
the  town  have  been  actively  pushed  forward,  though  the  public  i& 
becoming  very  clamorous  as  to  the  cost  thereof,  particularly  as  opinions 
appear  to  be  divided  as  to  whether  the  town  debt  amounts  at  this 
moment  to  80  or  to  100  millions  of  francs,  the  majority  believing  that 
the  latter  sum  represents- the  true  debt. 

Nothing  has  yet  been  done  to  purify  the  large  supply  of  water  from 
the  Durance  which  is  now  poured  into  this  town ; the  quantity  of  mud 
deposited  in  the  port  by  the  waste  water  from  the  drains  is  giving 
matter  for  serious  reflection. 

A serious  evil  exists  in  this  port,  and  it  is  attended  with  the  most 
jiainful  consequences  to  the  large  numbers  of  seamen  visiting  the  port,  and 
is  most  injurious  to  the  owners  of  ships  and  underwriters.  This  is  the 
crimping  system  which  is  now  carried  on  here  in  the  most  barefaced 
and  shameful  manner;  with  the  utmost  brutality  as  far  as  the  seamen 
are  concerned ; and  the  manner  in  which  vessels  are  hurriedly  forced  to 
sea  with  utterly  unfit  crews,  calls  for  serious  attention  on  the  part  of 
foreign  nations  concerned  in  the  trade  of  this  port. 

The  telegraph  service  is  now  admirably  extened  along  the  entire 
coast  from  Spain  to  Italy,  and  the  apperance  of  vessels  off  the  land  is 
speedily  notified  to  parties  interested  therein ; any  accidents  that  may 
arise  along  the  coast  through  the  weather  are  also  notified  to  the 
authorities,  thus  enabling  assistance  to  be  promptly  sent  from  the 
nearest  port  to  vessels  in  distress. 
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CETTE.  : 

The  port  of  Cette  enjoyed  a fair  share  of  prosperity  during  1867. 
The  following  will  show  the  amount  of  shipping  entered  and  cleared 
during  the  years  1866  and  1867  respectively. 


French  shipping  entered  and  cleared 
Foreign  shipping  entered  and  cleared 
Coasting  vessels  entei’ed  and  cleared 

Total  . . 


1866. 


1867. 


Yessels. 


1,009 

1,549 

1,965 


Tonnage. 


163,959 

213,453 

259,480 


Yessels.  j 


930 

1,295 

1,995 


Tonnage. 


151,166 

203,314 

254,433 


4,523 


636,892 


4,220 


608,913 


In  1866  and  1867  respectively  tlie  amount  of 
and  exported  appears  to  have  been — 

merchandise  imported 

Inwards. 

Outwards. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1866  ‘ 

151,203 

399,680 

1867  

186,830 

407,214 

Cette  now  possesses  171  ships,  measuring  collectively  10,506  tons. 
27  French  ships,  together  of  3,921  tons,  brought  goods  direct  from 
British  ports  to  Cette ; and  37  British  ships,  measuring  6,389  tons, 
brought  merchandise  from  Britisli  ports  to  that  place.  Only  one  ship  of 
145  tons  burthern  cleared  for  a British  port  during  1867. 

The  principal  commodities  imported  at  Cette  during  1867  were  as 
follows  : — 


Tons. 

Iron  ore  . . . . . . . . . . . . 30,227 

Zinc  ore  . . . . . . . . . . . . 6,690 

Sulphur  . . . . . . . . . . . . 22,415 

Coal-tar  pitch  . . . . . . . . . . 22,045 

Grain  14,093 

Barks  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  4,170 

Codfish  . . . . . . . . . . . . 3,922 

Oranges  and  lemons  . . . . . . . . 2,448 

Olive  oil  . . . . . . . . . . . . 2,081 

Eice  . . 1,476 

Liquorice  root  . ¥ . . . , . . . . 1,410 

Tallow  ..  ..  1,282 

Wool  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  1,044 


and  as  many  as  17,373,629  staves  were  brought  here  from  the  Black 
Sea,  the  Adriatic  and  the  United  States. 

The  exports  in  1867  consisted  chiefly  of  the  following; — 


Wine  . . 

. . 49,674  pipes. 

Spirits 

1,554  „ 

Coals 

. . 44,530  tons. 

Salt 

. . 12,809  „ 

. . 2,657  „ 

Soap 

Potatoes  . . 

1,916  „ 
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Of  the  49,674  pipes  of  wine  exported  from  Cettein  1867,  Algeria 
took  31,546,  5,921  were  sent  to  Italy,  1,823  to  Hamburg,  1,809  to 
the  United  States,  1,352  to  Brazil,  and  the  remainder  to  various 
countries. 

The  population  of  Cette  amounted  to  24,177  souls  according  to  the 
last  census. 


Marseilles,  November  18,  1868. 
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KEUNION. 

Report  hy  Consul  Captain  W.  F.  Segrave  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of 
Reunion,  for  the  Year  1867. 

The  Talaud  of  Rkmion,  or  Bourbon,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called, 
is  situated  in  latitude  20°  51'  44"  south,  and  longitude  53°  10'  east  from 
Paris.  It  is  100  miles  S.W.  of  Mauritius,  and  400  miles  east  of 
Madagascar. 

The  island  is  138  miles  in  circumference ; its  extreme  length  from 
E.  (Point  d’Ango)  to  W.  (Point  des  Galeto)  is  about  48  miles,  and  from 
N.  (Ste.  Suzanne)  to  S.  (St.  Pierre)  is  34  miles.  It  covers  an  area  of 
251,160  hectaires,  equivalent  to  about  627,900  acres,  of  which  242,000 
are  uncultivated. 

Reunion  is  supposed  to  have  been  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  about 
A.D.  1513,  and  figures  on  a map  dated  1527  under  the  name  of  Sta. 
Appolonia. 

It  was  claimed  by  the  Dutch  in  1598,  at  which  time  they  occupied 
Mauritius,  and  was  ceded  by  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  to  the  French 
Compagnie  des  Indes  in  1642,  from  which  date  till  the  year  1810  it 
remained  in  their  possession. 

It  was  captured  by  the  English  in  the  latter  year,  but  finally  restored 
to  the  French  in  1815. 

The  island  is  composed  of  two  groups  of  mountains  running  from 
east  to  west,  some  of  them  of  considerable  altitude.  The  Piton  des 
Neiges  rises  to  a height  of  10,200  feet,  and,  as  its  name  denotes,  is 
frequently  covered  with  snow  ; and  the  Grande  Cratere,  a volcano  still 
in  action,  has  an  elevation  of  8,000  feet 

The  island  is  furrowed  by  numerous  torrents,  flowing  from  the 
mountains,  which,  during  the  rainy  seasons,  bring  clown  vast  masses  of 
rock  and  debris ; they  are  in  no  case  of  any  use  for  purposes  of  naviga- 
tion, and  are  for  the  most  part  dry,  or  nearly  so,  during  the  summer. 

The  heavy  sea  which  constantly  beats  on  the  shore,  and  the  currents 
which  are  very  strong  and  irregular,  render  the  coasts  of  Reunion  ex- 
tremely dangerous  for  shijiping. 

^Ihe  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  S.E.  and  E.S.E,,  but  during  the 
night  they  generally  shift  and  blow  ofl*  the  land. 

There  is  little  or  no  tide,  the  dilference  between  high  and  low  water 
rarely  exceeding  two  feet,  except  in  cases  of  h urricanes. 

Remarkable  phenomena,  very  frequent  and  much  dreaded,^  on  this 
coast,  are  the  Raz  de  Maree’" ; a heavy  surf  breaks  on  the  land,  whilst 
in  the  ofllng,  and  even  in  the  roadsteads,  the  sea  is  perfectly  calm.  They 
appear  to  occur  at  very  irregular  intervals,  and  have  been  observed  at 
Saint  Denis  when  the  roadstead  of  Ste.  Suzanne,  20  miles  to  the  east- 
ward, was  entirely  free  from  them.  They  frequently  put  a stop  to  all 
communication  between  the  shipping  and  the  shore  for  a considerable 
time.  The  Raz  de  Maree  ” are  often  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
hurricanes  ; on  more  than  one  occasion  the  greater  part  of  the  coasting 
vessels  and  boats  of  the  island  have  been  destroyed.  They  appear  to  be 
caused  by  the  passage  of  cyclones  at  considerable  distances,  and  are  par- 
ticularly prevalent  between  April  and  November,  the  season  of  strong 
gales  in  the  latitude  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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There  are  no  ports  or  shelter  of  any  kind  for  foreign  vessels  trading 
with  the  island.  At  St.  Pierre,  a basin  has  been  constructed  where 
small  craft  may  find  shelter,  and  which,  when  completed,  will  afford 
facilities  for  large  vessels  loading  and  discharging ; but  the  entrance  will 
be  at  all  times,  except  in  perfect  calms,  extremely  difficult,  and  I fear 
that  at  present  there  is  but  little  prospect  of  the  speedy  completion  of 
the  works. 

At  St.  Paul’s,  which  has  the  most  sheltered  roadstead  in  the  island,, 
the  construction  of  a port  is  also  in  contemplation. 

The  real  scourge  of  these  latitudes,  however,  are  the  cyclones, 
immense  whirlwinds  which  traverse  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  which  may 
be  looked  for  between  January  and  April.  The  theory  of  their  circular 
and  transitory  movement  is  now,  however,  so  well  understood,  that  for 
vessels  well  found,  and  with  })]enty  of  sea  room,  comparatively  slight 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended  ; and  they  give  such  timely  and  positive 
notice  of  their  approach  that  ships  are  generally  enabled  to  get  to  sea 
before  the  fury  of  the  gale  sets  in,  otherwise,  on  a coast  like  that  ofi 
Reunion,  destitute  of  shelter  of  any  kind,  the  most  frightful  disasters 
might  occur,  or  trade  be  paralysed  during  a considerable  portion  of  the 
year. 

At  Reunion  days  and  nights  are  about  the  same  length  during  the 
year,  the  longest  day,  13  hours  16  minutes,  being  in  December,  and  the 
shortest,  10  hours  44  minutes,  in  June. 

The  year  may  be  said  to  be  divided  into  two  seasons,  summer  and 
winter ; the  summer  lasts  from  May  to  October,  and  is  a dry,  cool 
season.  The  winter  from  ISTovember  to  May  is  wet  and  hot. 

The  mean  temperature  during  the  summer  is  about  22°  Centigrade, 
and  in  winter  about  26°. 

Reunion  was  formerly  said  to  be  one  of  the  healthiest  places  in  the 
world  j unfortunately  this  is  no  longer  the  case,  the  introduction  of 
Asiatic  imigrants  having  been  attended  with  the  appearance  of  various 
diseases  hitherto  unknown  in  the  colony,  as  cholera,  small  pox,  inter- 
mittent fever,  &c.  ; but  still,  with  all  these  disadvantages,  it  is  by  no 
means  unhealthy. 

A journey  through  the  interior  of  the  island  justifies  the  conclusion 
come  to  by  an  eminent  French  savant,  who  declared  that  Bourbon  was 
formed  by,  and  was  in  a fair  vray  of  being  destroyed  by,  volcanoes.  The 
whole  country  shows  marks  of  the  most  violent  volcanic  action,  and  one 
comes  upon  extin  r-uished  craters  on  every  hill  side.  At  jmesent  the 
Grande  Cratere  is  the  only  one  in  operation. 

The  last  eruption  of  any  note  occurred  in  1868,  when  the  lava 
flowed  down  the  side  of  the  mountain  into  the  sea,  offering  a spectacle 
of  astonishing  grandeur  and  sublimity. 

Bourbon  abounds  in  thermal  and  medicinal  springs.  Those  of 
Salazies,  situated  about  3,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  in  the  midst  of  the 
grandest  mountain  scenery,  are  much  frequented  ; there  is  a good  moun- 
tain road  to  the  village,  and  a medical  man  resides  there. 

The  waters  of  Cilaos,  5,000  feet  above  the  sea,  are  very  efficacious  in 
rheumatic  and  gouty  affections  ; they  are,  however,  more  difficult  of 
approach,  and  are  only  available  for  residents  during  the  dry  season. 

The  waters  of  Mafatte  are  celebrated  for  the  cure  of  skin  diseases. 

Bourbon  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  naturalization  of  almost  every 
description  of  plant  and  vegetable,  its  different  altitudes  affording  every 
variety  of  climate  and  temperature,  and  were  it  not  for  the  indolence 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  apathy  of  the  Government,  might  be  rendered 
wonderfully  productive. 

Sugar  is  the  staple  of  the  colony,  and  some  ten  or  twelve  years 
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back  was  so  remunerative,  that  it  has  in  the  low  grounds  taken  the 
place  of  almost  every  other  description  of  cultivation. 

Latterly,  however,  owing  to  blight,  the  ravages  of  the  ‘‘borer,”  the 
exhaustion  of  the  land,  and  the  drought,  caused  by  the  indiscriminate 
destruction  of  the  forests  in  the  highlands,  it  hardly  pays  the  cost  of 
cultivation  ; and  as  the  planters,  in  defiance  of  the  warnings  of  scientific 
agriculturists,  refuse  to  introduce  the  new  modes  of  culture  which  have 
been  found  to  succeed  elsewhere,  it  does  not  require  to  be  born  a pro 
phet  to  foresee  that  fortunes  will  not  be  so  speedily  made  out  of  sugar 
as  heretofore,  and  that  in  a few  years  proprietors  will  be  forced  to  find 
some  more  productive  employment  for  their  hmd. 

As  it  is,  a vast  proportion  of  the  properties  of  the  island  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  Credit  Foncier,  which  advanced  money  to  the  embarrassed 
proprietors  at  heavy  rates  of  interest,  and  with  the  most  stringent 
stipulations  as  to  repayment,  the  consequences  of  which  are  forced  sales 
with  a very  depressed  demand;  and  properties  which  10  or  15  years 
back  were  worth  a million  francs,  can  now  be  purchased  for  a tenth  of 
that  sum. 

The  agriculture  of  the  colony  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
growing  of  sugar ; the  whole  work  of  the  fields  is  carried  on  with  the 
hoe,  and  except  on  the  elevated  plateau  of  the  Plaines  des  Cafires,  I do 
not  believe  a plough  exists  on  the  island. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  plough  is  not  more  generally 
used,  as  by  its  means  a great  saving  might  be  effected  in  manual  labour ; 
the  planters,  however,  set  their  faces  against  its  introduction,  declaring 
that  it  injures  the  canes,  though  I am  informed  that  the  contrary  has 
proved  the  fact,  from  the  experience  of  the  West  Indies  and  the 
neighbouring  island  Mauritius. 

The  grants  made  at  Reunion  to  the  original  settlers  generally  had 
for  boundary  on  the  right  and  left  a ravine,  and  extended  from  the  edge 
of  the  sea  to  a vague  distance  inland,  generally  understood  as  the  tops 
of  the  mountains. 

The  greatest  possible  inconvenience  resulted  from  such  a system.  In 
consequence  of  the  Law  relating  to  the  division  of  property,  lands  were 
always  divided  by  depth,  so  as  to  give  to  each  member  of  the  family  a 
portion  of  good,  as  well  as  bad  land,  the  result  being  that  in  many  cases 
properties  were  only  a few  yards  in  breadth,  and  many  miles  in  depth,  and 
these  narrow  strips,  extending  from  the  sea  shore  to  an  altitude  of  4,000 
or  5,000  feet,  require  accordingly  different  descriptions  of  crops. 

Another  serious  inconvenience  is  the  difiiculty  of  access  from  the 
lower  to  the  higher  grounds  without  trespassing  on  the  property  of  one’s 
neighbour,  and  as  the  holders  of  land  are  not  always  on  good  terms  with 
each  other,  the  result  is  that  sometimes  a fourth  of  the  land  is  taken  up 
in  roads  which  are  necessarily  made  zig  zag  in  consequence  of  the  steep- 
ness of  the  incline. 

The  cane  is  cultivated  from  the  very  edge  of  the  sea  ; at  an  altitude 
of  2,000  feet,  however,  it  grows  but  feebly,  and  only  under  exceptional 
circumstances  will  it  grow  at  all  3,000  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

With  the  exception  of  its  trade  in.  sugar.  Bourbon  supplies  no 
manufactured  article  for  export,  and  has  only  sufficient  mechanical 
industry  for  local  wants. 

The  most  important  handicraft  is  boat-building.  In  consequence  of 
the  almost  constant  bad  weather  on  the  coast  this  trade  is  in  much 
request.  Loading  and  discharging  cargo  from  ships  is  all  carried  on  in 
barges  built  in  the  island,  from  10  to  30  tons  burden ; there  are  some 
even  larger  which  trade  with  Mauritius  and  Madagascar. 

Coffee  was  for  a long  time  the  principal  source  of  the  wealth  of  the 
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island.  In  1817,  Bourbon  produced  over  7,000,000  lbs.  Subsequently 
the  culture  of  it  was  almost  abandoned,  but  it  has  now  again  become 
one  of  the  chief  articles  of  export.  The  colFee  called  “ Le  Boy”  is  that  most 
grown  ; it  is  very  inferior  to  the  Moka,  but  is  more  hardy,  and  thrives 
in  the  higli  grounds  where  sugar  will  not  grow. 

Vanilla,  which  for  some  time  contributed  largely  to  the  wealth  of 
the  inhabitants,  has  for  the  last  few  years  suffered  so  considerably  from 
blight  that  the  cultivation  of  it  is  all  but  abandoned. 

For  the  last  40  years  cotton  has  also  been  abandoned  as  an  article  of 
cultivation.  Before  1830,  Bourbon  produced  considerable  quantities, 
said  to  have  been  of  the  very  best  quality.  It  was  introduced  from 
Surat  in  1680,  and  it  is  said  that  the  seed  of  the  Sea  Island  cotton 
originally  came  from  this  island. 

The  cultivation  of  grain  has  gradually  fallen  away,  in  consequence  of 
the  occupation  of  the  land  by  sugar.  At  one  time,  it  was  the  most 
important  produce  of  the  colony.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  centurj^, 
Beunion  produced  an  annual  average  of  8,000,000  lbs.  of  wheat,  and  at 
that  time  the  land  yielded  from  80  to  100-fold ; now,  in  consequence  of 
the  land  being  impoverished,  it  does  not  return  more  than  40  or  50. 

Oats  and  Barley  are  also  grown  in  the  high  lands,  and  thrive  well. 

Maize  is  largely  cultivated,  and  is  much  used  for  feeding  horses  and 
cattle  j it  is  also  in  considerable  request  by  the  poorer  classes,  who 
consume  large  quantities  of  it,  pounded  and  cooked  like  rice. 

Potatoes  thrive  wonderfully  in  the  high  grounds  in  the  interior  of 
the  island,  and  their  reproductive  power  is  so  great  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  plant  once,  to  insure  a perpetual  crop.  I hey  are  very  good, 
but  unfortunately  do  not  keep.  They  are  not  much  used  by  the  natives, 
who  prefer  the  sweet  potatoe,  but  are  exported  in  large  quantities  to 
Mauritius,  where  they  fetch  a good  price. 

From  the  great  variety  of  temperature,  all  the  fruits  and  vegetables 
known  in  Europe  thrive  well. 

Tobacco  is  cultivated  largely,  almost  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the 
whole  local  consumption  ; it  is  of  good  quality,  and  sells  at  from  2 to  6 
francs  per  kilo. 

A small  quantity  of  tea  is  also  grown,  but  is  said  to  be  of  bad 
quality.  The  lault  probably  lies  in  the  preparation. 

With  a few  exceptions,  the  forests  have  all  disappeared  from 
Beunion.  With  stupid  want  of  foresight,  the  Creoles  have  destroyed 
the  trees,  and  now  suffer  in  drought  for  their  wicked  improvidence. 
The  Government,  however,  have  latterly  taken  up  the  subject,  and 
already  considerable  tracts  have  been  planted  with  the  pil/ws,  introduced 
from  Tasmania,  which  grows  quickly,  and  appears  to  thrive  well. 

The  only  trees  of  any  magnitude  now  remaining  are  the  mountain 
tamarind. 

The  best  of  all  the  native  timbers  are  the  incorruptible  stink  wood 
{fcetidia  mauritiana),  now  almost  all  destroyed,  and  the  small-leaved 
natte  {wihricaria  peholaris),  of  which  but  little  remains. 

Latterly  a trade  has  sprung  up  in  the  fibre  of  the  aloe,  which 
promises,  if  fully  developed,  to  be  of  considerable  importance.  By  a 
simple  process  the  fibre  is  detached  from  the  leaf  and  dried,  and  is  in 
appearance  somewhat  similar  to  flax.  It  fetches  in  France  about  9^^. 
per  lb.,  and  about  1,000/.  worth  are  monthly  exported  by  the  mail 
steamers.  As  a prodigious  quantity  of  the  plant  exists  all  over  the 
island,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  a remunerative  field  may  be  found 
for  what  little  industry  the  natives  are  capable  of. 

There  are  quantities  of  oleagenous  plants  in  Beunion,  but  it  produces 
hardly  any  oil. 
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Bees  thrive  wonderfully  ; jet  wax  is  imported  from  India  in  consider- 
able quantities. 

Some  20  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  the  manufac- 
ture of  silk. 

Mulberry  in  large  quantities  is  found  wild  in  the  country,  so  that 
nothing  would  appear  to  have  been  easier.  The  efforts  of  the  people 
seem  to  have  been  badly  directed ; gradually  all  interest  in  the  matter 
died  away,  and  what  energies  the  people  had  were  all  directed  to 
sugar.  The  silk  worms,  however,  produced  an  extraordinary  quantity 
of  silk,  and  of  a very  superior  quality. 

The  trade  of  Bourbon,  independent  of  the  intercolonial  trade  with 
Mauritius  and  Madagascar,  is  limited  to  the  importation  of  provisions 
and  articles  necessary  for  local  wants,  and  to  the  export  of  sugar  and 
coffee.  It  is  so  irregular,  that  frequently  the  most  necessary  commodi- 
ties, as  oil,  soa]),  &c.,  are  deficient.  Whilst  under  the  government  of  the 
Corapagnie  des  Indes  the  monopoly  of  trade  was  strictly  reserved ; 
there  is  a tradition  that  when  there  was  a good  crop,  the  surplus  over 
and  above  what  the  Company  thought  proper  to  purchase,  was 
destroyed,  so  that  the  price  might  not  be  lowered. 

The  trade  of  Bourbon  is  not,  however,  at  any  time  likely  to  be  of 
much  importance,  for  the  reason  before  stated,  viz.,  the  want  of  a port, 
ship  owners  refusing  to  risk  their  property  on  so  dangerous  a coast. 

The  Government  of  Reunion  is  administered  by  a Governor,  repre- 
senting the  Emperor.  The  principal  departments  are  directed  by  the 
Ordonnateur,  Directeur  de  ITnterieur,  and  Procureur  General.  There  is 
also  a functionary  called  the  Controleur  Colonial,  who  corresponds 
direct  with  the  Minister,  and  as  his  name  indicates,  controls  in  a great 
measure  the  action  of  the  administration. 

The  Ordonnateur  represents  the  Secretary  of  State  financially,  and 
controls  all  military  and  naval  expenditure ; his  duties,  however,  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  local. 

The  Directeur  de  ITnterieur  fulfills  in  a great  measure  the  functions 
of  a Prefet,  or  Sous  Pr6fet,  in  France. 

The  Governor  is  aided  by  the  advice  of  a Conseil  Prive,  which  is 
composed  of  the  heads  of  departments,  and  of  two  non-official  members. 

There  is  also  a Conseil  General,  the  members  of  which  are  selected 
from  the  inhabitants  of  wealth  and  position.  One  half  the  members 
are  nominated  by  the  Governor,  and  the  remainder  elected  by  the  muni- 
cipalities ; but  as  the  members  of  the  Conseils  Municipals  are  all 
selected  by  the  Maires  of  the  different  Communes,  who  are  themselves 
the  nominees  of  the  Governor,  it  is  rather  a misnomer  to  call  it  a repre- 
sentative body.  Its  powers  are  moreover  limited  to  voting  the  sup- 
plies, and  of  these  a part  only,  the  Depenses  Obligatoires,  are  submitted 
to  them. 

For  this  reason  considerable  discontent  exists  amongst  the  people, 
who  loudly  call  for  representation,  and  are  now  getting  up  petitions  to 
the  Imperial  Government  to  that  effect.  They  complain  that  they  are 
enormously  taxed  without  any  power  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the 
application  of  the  revenue,  which  is  almost  entirely  swallowed  up  by  an 
expensive  personel,  quite  out  of  proportion  with  the  wants  and  resources 
of  the  colony,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  no  public  works  are  under- 
taken. 

Formerly  the  Compagnie  des  Indes,  and  subsequently  the  Kings, 
supplied  the  funds  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  administration. 

The  Revolutionary  Government,  however,  merely  gave  a subvention, 
totally  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  colony,  and  the  Colonial 
Assembly  were  then  forced  to  ask  the  supplementary  sums  required. 
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llie  revenue  of  the  eolony  in  1867  amounted  to  5,398,641  francs, 
equivalent  to  about  216,000/.  All  money  is  current  in  Reunion,  except 
that  of  Monaco. 

The  principal  coin,  however,  is  the  Austrian  quarter  florin,  which 
here  passes  for  a franc,  and  which  was  introduced  into  the  island  by  a 
planter  who  was  authorised  by  the  Government  to  put  them  in  circula- 
tion on  his  own  responsibility. 

The  supply  of  education  is  more  than  equal  to  the  demand,  and  there 
is  no  reason,  apart  from  their  inherent  indolence,  why  the  youth  of 
Bourbon  should  not  be  equally,  if  not  better,  educated  than  that  of 
France.  * 

The  Lycee  Iaip6riale  is  affiliated  to  the  University  of  Paris,  and  has 
about  350  students.  The  schools  for  young  ladies  are  very  numerous, 
and  have,  and  I believe  justly,  a high  reputation.  There  are  also 
numbers  of  educational  institutions,  conducted  by  various  religious 
orders. 

The  Christian  Brothers  have  schools  all  over  the  island,  where 
children  of  all  colours  and  classes  may  receive  c.  gratuitous  primary 
education.  Altogether  there  are  about  80  schools  in  the  colony,  giving 
education  to  about  5,000  children,  1,000  of  whom  are  paying  students, 
and  the  remainder  educated  gratuitously.  24  of  these  schools  are  partly 
supported  by  the  Government. 

There  is  also  an  institution  called  the  ‘‘  Providence,”  a species  of  half 
industrial  school,  half  reformatory,  where  difierent  trades  and  handicrafts 
.are  gratuitously  taught. 

Public  works  are  limited  almost  exclusively  to  the  means  of  commu- 
nication. In  consequence  of  the  irregularity  of  the  surface,  the  roads 
present  engineering  difficulties  of  no  ordinary  character,  which  have, 
however,  been  admirably  surmounted,  and,  making  allowances  for  the 
periodical  rains  v/hich  break  them  up  in  every  direction,  they  are  kept 
in  very  fair  repair. 

The  Route  Imp6riale  which  goes  round  the  island  is  well  constructed 
and  maintained,  and  some  of  the  bridges  over  the  deep  gullies,  through 
which  the  torrents  from  the  mountains  come  down,  are  extremely  fine. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  construct  a road  round  the  cliff  from 
St.  Denis  to  St.  Paul,  to  avoid  the  almost  perpendicular  ascent,  but  after 
the  works  had  cost  a large  sum  of  money,  and  the  lives  of  a score  of 
workmen,  it  was  discovered  that  the  tunnelling  was  too  expensive  for 
the  resources  of  the  colony,  and  it  has  been  abandoned. 

Canals  and  works  of  irrigation,  which  would  be  of  the  greatest 
possible  utility,  and  frequently  go  far  to  save  a crop,  are  apparently 
quite  lost  sight  of,  and  in  the  few  cases  where  they  exist,  are  the  result 
of  private  enterprise. 

Attempts  have  frequently  been  made  to  construct  ports  of  refuge  at 
various  places  on  the  coast,  but,  as  before  mentioned,  up  to  the  present 
time  no  shelter  exists  for  any  but  mere  coasting  craft. 

In  1854  the  first  stone  was  laid  of  the  Port  of  St.  Pierre,  and  up  to 
1866  the  works  were  pushed  forward  with  activity.  In  consequence, 
however,  of  the  depressed  financial  position  of  the  colony,  they  have 
been  since  discontinued. 

The  works,  however,  are  in  a forward  state ; something  like  1,500 
yards  of  masonry  liave  been  constructed,  including  a jetty  to  the  east  of 
‘320  yards  in  length,  and  one  to  the  west  of  300  yards.  A biisin  of  about 
10  acres  in  extent  is  already  completed,  and  one  fifth  of  it  dredged  to  a 
depth  of  14  feet.  The  dredging  appears  easy  and  inexpensive,  not  cost- 
ing more  than  five  francs  per  cubic  yard.  It  is  a pity  that  a work  of 
such  great  public  utility  should  be  allowed  to  fall  into  decay  for  the 
want  of  funds  to  complete  it. 
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The  original  nucleus  of  the  population  of  Eeimion  consisted  of 
I'rench  emigrants  settled  at  Madagascar,  who  came  over  with  their 
slaves  and  established  themselves  in  the  island.  They  were  subsequently 
increased  by  emigrants  sent  out  from  France  by  the  Oompagnie  des 
Indes,  and  by  pirates  and  freebooters  who  settled  in  the  island  and 
submitted  to  the  authorities.  Its  central  position  in  these  seas  has, 
however,  subsequently  occasioned  its  being  invaded  by  great  varieties  of 
the  human  race  besides  Europeans,  those  of  European  parentage  born 
in  the  country,  and  the  class  who  go  by  the  special  designation  of  petits 
creoles^  and  who  appear  to  have  been  originally  the  offspring  of  the 
illicit  loves  of  former  white  planters  with  their  slave  women.  Numerous 
natives  from  both  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  Africa  are  found  here,  as 
Caffres,  Mozambiques,  Arabs  from  Zanzibar,  &c.  Madagascar  has 
also  supplied  numerous  sjoecimens  of  its  two  races,  the  Hovahs  and 
Sakalavahs. 

The  recent  Convention  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  to 
facilitate  the  introduction  of  free  labourers,  has  brought  to  the  island 
crowds  of  East  Indian  coolies  from  the  seaboard  of  Hindostan,  and 
latterly  there  has  been  a large  introduction  of  the  natives  of  the  new 
French  colonies  in  Cochin  China.  It  might  naturally  be  supposed  that 
such  a diversity  of  race  would  produce  a proportionate  confusion  of 
tongues ; this  however  is  not  the  case,  and  it  is  extraordinary  with  what 
facility  new  comers  acquire  a knowledge  of  the  vernacular,  which 
appears  to  be  a combinabion  of  Malabar,  Malgache,  and  Creole  French. 

Slavery  existed  in  Madagascar  when  the  French  held  a portion  of 
it,  and  was  thence  introduced  into  Reunion.  The  Government  for  a 
long  time  encouraged  the  trade  in  slaves,  and  granted  funds  to  support 
it.  It  was,  however,  suppressed  by  the  English  when  they  held  the 
island  in  1810.  It  was  subsequently  renewed  under  the  Government  of 
the  Restoration,  audit  was  not  till  1837  that  it  was  finally  put  a stop  to. 

The  slave  appears,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been  well  treated  in 
Bourbon,  and  during  the  200  years  that  the  institution  flourished,  there 
were  only  two  attempts  at  revolt,  and  although  in  other  colonies  the 
granting  emancipation  was  generally  followed  by  riots,  here  not  the 
slightest  disorder  occurred. 

For  many  years  i;  was  necessary  to  carry  on  almost  constant  warfare 
against  the  Marrons,  as  the  runaway  slaves  were  called.  These  people 
established  themselves  in  the  mountains  in  the  interior,  and  came  down 
at  intervals  in  bands,  on  the  inhabited  part  of  the  island,  and  pillaged 
indiscriminately. 

Finally,  in  1848,  the  Republican  Government  granted  emancipation  to 
the  slaves,  and  with  it  an  indemnity  of  41,000,000  francs  to  the  planters. 
At  that  period  Reunion  counted  60,000  slaves,  and  4,000  East  Indian 
emigrants,  in  addition  to  45,000  whites  and  free  coloured  people.  At 
this  moment  the  population  is  210,000  of  all  classes. 

The  principal  characteristics  of  the  coloured  Creole  may  be  said  to  be 
indolence,  mendacity,  and  a propensity  almost  amounting  to  disease  for 
appropriating  the  food  of  his  neighbour,  and  in  these  three  qualities  they 
equal,  if  not  surpass  any  population  in  the  world. 

They  are  however  courageous,  gay,  and  good  tempei’ed,  as  a rule 
possessed  of  more  than  average  abilities,  good  musicians,  and  charitable 
among  themselves,  and  were  it  not  for  their  uncontrollable  indolence  and 
absence  of  moral  feeling,  might  he  made  capable  of  a future. 

The  means  are  open  in  this  colony  for  every  man,  no  matter  what  his 
colour  or  position,  obtaining  some  sort  of  education,  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  many  who  as  boys  at  school  show  signs  of  fair  average  abilities, 
subsequently  relapse  into  ignorance  and  its  attendant  barbarism. 
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The  absolute  necessaries  of  life  for  the  poorer  classes  are  cheap 
enough,  and  for  them  life  is  easy. 

Their  principal  food  consists  of  rice  or  maize,  and  salt  fish  supple- 
mented by  a vegetable  called  bredde,  something  like  spinach.  Rice 
ranges  according  to  the  supply,  from  15  to  30  francs  the  balle  of  ISOlbs.y 
and  salt  fish  about  20  francs  per  100  lbs. 

They  are  generally  clothed  in  a blue  cotton  stuff  called  percale. 
Shoes  they  have  none,  and  as  a rule  they  prefer  going  uncovered.  Those 
who  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a head  covering  are  generally  provided 
’with  a battered  greasy  felt  hat,  which,  as  a rule,  never  fits  the  wearer, 
and  gives  one  the  idea  of  having  done  service  with  generations  in  other 
places. 

For  the  upper  classes  who  live  in  the  towns,  however,  living  is 
enormously  expensive,  and  everything  partaking  of  luxury  at  almost 
prohibiting  prices. 

House  rent  is  excessively  hi_,h,  wdth  very  deficient  accommodation, 
and  most  of  the  houses  are  moreover  in  a bad  state  and  require  repair. 

Carriages  there  are  none,  except  the  most  battered  old  vehicles. 
Horses,  as  a rule,  are  also  all  old  and  broken  down  ; very  few  are  bred 
in  the  island,  and  those  of  the  worst  stamp  ; and  no  importations  of  any 
consequence  have  taken  place  for  the  last  eight  or  nine  years.  They 
average  about  four  times  tlie  prices  of  horses  in  England. 

The  charge  for  a boat  (regulated  by  Government)  to  board  a ship  in 
the  roads  is  10  francs  per  passenger.  A common  street  cab  costs 
5 francs  an  hour,  and  the  landing  the  smallest  parcel  from  a ship  also 
costs  5 francs. 

There  is  no  possibility  of  travelling  in  the  island  by  hired  conveyance, 
the  cost  is  so  enormous.  I was  asked  860  francs  for  a carriage  to  go  to 
and  return  from  St.  Pierre,  a distance  of  about  150  miles. 

Beef,  all  imported  from  Madagascar,  costs  2 francs  per  lb.  for  the 
fillet,  the  only  eatable  part.  Mutton  very  bad,  1|  francs  per  lb. 

Poultry,  for  some  unaccountable  reason,  is  very  dear,  as  the  whole 
country  is  overrun  with  cocks  and  hens ; a chicken  varies  from  2|^  to 
4 francs;  ducks,  3 francs;  geese,  10  francs  ; turkeys,  from  15  to 
25  francs. 

Fish  is  also  very  dear,  and  varies  much  in  price  according  to  the 
state  of  the  weather  : may  be  said  to  average  about  2 francs  per  lb.  It 
is  however  good,  and  in  moderate  weather  sufficiently  abundant. 

Beunion  is  divided,  for  purposes  of  municipal  government,  into 
communes,  or  quartiers,  as  they  are  called,  which,  following  the  rule  of 
the  original  concessions,  extend  in  narrow  strips  from  the  borders  of  the 
sea  into  the  mountains. 

The  villages,  seats  of  the  municipalities  are  generally  close  to  the  sea, 
and  with  the  exception  of  St.  Denis,  St.  Pierre,  and  St.  Paul,  are  of  no 
importance. 

St.  Denis  is  the  principal  town  and  seat  of  Government.  It  has  a 
population  of  probably  25,000  souls,  but  from  its  peculiar  construction 
covers  a large  area. 

With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  streets  close  to  the  sea,  consisting 
of  shops  and  warehouses,  the  remaining  houses  of  the  town  are  sur- 
rounded with  gardens  and  walled  inclosures. 

The  situation  is  extremely  picturesque,  backed  by  lofty  mountains, 
and  with  the  perpendicular  black  cliff  of  Cape  Bernard  on  its  western 
side,  It  has  but  little  trade,  and  nothing  remarkable  in  the  way  of 
public  buildings,  except  the  infantry  barracks.  It  has  a Cathedral,  a 
hideous  structure  in  the  Creole-Italian  style ; and  a hotel  de  ville,  a com- 
modious building  recently  erected. 
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The  Governruent  House  is  a large  ugly  building,  and  was  foiineily 
a depot  or  warehouse  of  the  Compagnie  des  Indes. 

There  is  a theatre  where  French  opera  and  vaudevilles  arc  generally 
performed  during  the  cold  season.  The  stage  is  the  ]'assion  of  tlie 
Creole,  the  poorest  of  whom  will  gladly  go  with  an  empty  belly  to  save 
money  to  pay  for  entrance. 

Tliere  is  a lovely  public  garden,  as  far  as  situation  and  natriial 
advantages  go,  but  now,  alas,  almost  a desert  from  the  neglect,  apathy, 
and  indifference  of  the  Creoles,  who  will  not  supply  sufficient  funds  ev.n 
for  watering  the  j)lants. 

The  barrack  is  really  the  only  building  worthy  of  note  ; it  is  n. 
handsome  commodious  structure,  built  on  a high  healthy  situation  over 
the  sea,  and  has  accommodation  for  about  400  men. 

The  building  is  surrounded  by  gardens  both  vegetable  and  fiowor, 
which,  from  the  care  taken  of  them  by  the  soldiers,  sliov/  an  agreeable 
contrast  with  what  one  sees  in  other  places. 

But  what  really  strikes  a new  comer  most  on  his  arrival  at  Reunion, 
is  the  manner  in  which  he  is  landed  on  the  island.  As  is  remai  ked  in 
another  part  of  this  paper,  the  sea  during  the  greater  portion  of  the 
year  is  excessively  rough,  and  as  the  roaasteads  are  quite  ojjen,  wooden 
stagings  or  jetty s have  been  run  out  into  the  sea  for  the  purpose  of 
landing  goods  and  passengers.  At  the  end  of  the  staging  cranes  are 
erected,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  boat  with  the  too  probably  sea-sick 
passenger,  a tub  is  lowered,  into  which  he  is  stowed,  and  after  being 
hoisted  30  or  40  feet  into  the  air  he  finds  himself  landed  in  Reunion. 

Reunion  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  French  naval  station  in  the 
eastern  seas,  which  extends  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Bombay, 
and  from  Suez  to  New  Caledonia.  There  are  generally  two  or  three 
dispatch  vessels  permanently  attached  to  the  colony  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  mails  to  Madagascar  and  the  various  ports  on  tlie  east  coast  of 
Africa.  The  larger  ships  of  the  squadron  however  are  only  at  Reunion 
during  the  cold  season,  the  risk  from  hurricanes,  &c.,  being  too  great  to 
allow  of  them  remaining  permanently.  There  are  no  forts  nor  any 
artificial  defences  whatever  worth  mentioning. 

At  St.  Denis  there  are  three  batteries  mounting  each  six  old-fashioned 
guns  of  small  calibre,  about  18-pounders  I should  think,  the  Government 
having  wisely  left  the  defence  of  the  island  to  the  dangerous  sea-board 
and  the  impracticable  mountains  of  the  interior. 

The  land  forces  consist  of  a battalion  of  Infanterie  de  Marine  about 
400  strong,  all  quartered  at  St.  Denis,  with  the  exception  of  one  com- 
pany at  St.  Paul.  A battery  of  artillery  about  100  stiong,  and  a 
squadron  of  Gendarmer'o  counting  166  men  and  80  horses,  and  who  are 
scattei’ed  in  small  detachments  all  over  the  island. 

The  latter  is  an  admirable  force,  wcil  mounted  and  equipped,  and  all 
the  troopers  selected  from  the  sous  officiers  of  the  French  Army  ; to 
them  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  are  mainly  indebted  for  that  absence 
of  all  disorder,  and  the  security  of  life  and  property,  v/hicli  is  so  admir- 
ably maintained. 

[For  much  of  the  information  in  this  paper,  I am  indebted  to 
Maillard  “ Notes  sur  File  de  la  Rffimion,”  Album  de  la  Reunion,” 
and  “ Bulletin  de  File  de  la  Reunion.”] 

St.  Denis,  Reunion,  November  12,  1668. 
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Heiwri  hy  Mr,  Consul-General  Croiee  on  the  Michadmas  Fair  of 
1868,  at  Leipzig. 


Michaelmas  Fair  was  held  in  the  first  three  weeks  of  October,  and 
was  fayonred  hy  fine  weather.  Words  indicative  of  a continuance  of 
pcc.ce  had  fallen  from  the  King  of  Prussia  in  one  of  his  visits  to  th© 
northern  ports.  The  political  horizon  looked  imusnally  clear  ; business 
accordingly  assumed  a new  and  long-forgotten  air  of  briskness.  It  has 
been  stated  that  no  fair  for  the  last  ten  years  was  so  fully  supplied  with, 
woollens  as  this  one.  The  trade,  it  is  true,  was  not  affected  by  large 
wholesale  operations — Dutch,  Swedish,  and  Bavarian  houses,  and  traders, 
from  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  not  being  fully  represented ; but  the  mass* 
of  small  buyers  was  all  the  larger,  and  heavy  orders  were  received  from 
Italy,  the  East,  the  United  States,  and  South  America. 

Hides  and.  Leather. — The  fair  opened  early,  as  usual,  for  hides  and 
leather.  Of  hides  there  was  a large  supply,  with  a tendency  to  lower 
prices  than  those  of  last  Easter.  Horse  hides  alone  were  in  demand  at 
advanced  quotations  ; whilst  sheep  skins,  owing  to  the  diminished  value 
of  wool,  were  at  a discount.  The  following  are  quotations  : — 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Buenos  Ayres  (dry) 

. . per  centner  4 

10 

0 

to 

5 

5 

0 

Eio  Grande 

4 

10 

0 

5 

8 

0 

German  ox  hides 

4 

13 

0 

99 

5 

5 

0 

Horse  liides 

. . per  score  6 

0 

0 

99 

6 

6 

0 

Calf  skins  . . 

. . . . per  lb.  0 

2 

n 

0 

2 

24 

Lacquered  skins 

..  „ 0 

1 

6 

99 

0 

1 

7i 

Leather  was  in 

large  request,  and  the  market  was  r 

apidly  cleared 

rise,  of  which  the  following 

is  a statement : — 

Sole  Leather. 

£> 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Luxemburg 

. . per  centner  7 

3 

0 

to 

7 

16 

0 

Treves 

..  » 7 

16 

0 

99 

7 

19 

0 

Siegen 

7 

4 

0 

99 

7 

19 

0 

Prlim 

7 

4 

0 

7 

10 

0 

Malmedy  .. 

7 

1 

0 

99 

7 

10 

0 

Eschweger 

6 

6 

0 

99 

7 

4 

0 

Cow 

5 

14 

0 

99 

7 

10 

0 

Leer  welt  . . 

6 

0 

0 

99 

6 

9 

0 

Peer 

5 

4 

0 

99 

6 

6 

0 

Upper  Ljcathcr. 

Kips 

. . . . per  lb.  0 

1 

99 

0 

1 

6 

Dressed  leather 

..  „ 0 

1 

7i 

99 

0 

2 

I5 

Calf  (brown) 

..  „ 0 

3 

0 

5, 

0 

3 

34 

„ (black) 

..  „ 0 

3 

0 

99 

0 

3 

6 

Sheep’s  leather 

. . per  piece  0 

6 

0 

99 

0 

6 

0 

H orse  „ 

0 

13 

6 

99 

0 

18 

6 
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Woollens. — The  constant  decline  of  wool  prices  influenced  the  sale  of 
woollens  at  the  fair — all  plain  goods,  especially  those  dyed  in  the  piece, 
being  only  saleable  at  low  figures.  To  such  manufacturers,  however,  as 
brought  forward  pattern  cloth  stufls,  such  as  those  of  Camentz  and 
Crimnistschan,  the  market  was  favourable.  Of  all  kinds,  large  quan- 
tities changed  hands,  considerable  orders  being  taken  for  the  Esst,  Italy, 
and  the  United  States,  in  middle  fine  black  cloth,  satins,  and  cloths 
woven  from  dyed  wool.  Heavy  hosiery  was  dull ; but  there  was  some 
enquiry  for  fancies,  such  as  Apolda  manufactures.  There  was  also  a 
demand  for  Chemnitz  damasks  for  exportation. 

Cottons. — The  market  for  cottons  was  depressed  on  this  as  on  other 
occasions,  by  lower  figures  for  cotton  at  Liverpool ; and  though  a large 
business  was  done,  sellers  were  constrained  to  part  with  their  goods  at  a 
reduction.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  signal  of  this  reduction  was 
given  by  one  of  the  largest  houses  at  Leipzig  that  trading  took  broad 
proportions.  German  prints,  coatings,  and  trouserings,  Swiss  and 
German  curtain-pieces  and  embroideries,  all  had  a share  of  public 
favour ; whilst  broached  curtain  and  cotton  hosiery  were  comparatively 
neglected. 

Linen. — Linens  held  a very  strong  position  in  Germany  dv  ’ing  the 
cotton  famine,  and  kept  that  position  so  long  as  cotton  prices  ruled  high. 
Since  the  reaction  linen  has  gradually  declined  ; and  being  in  supply  at 
the  fiilr  much  beyond  the  requirements  of  buyers,  it  sufiered  an  almost 
absolute  d c pross i on . 

Silh. — Business  in  the  silk  trade  was  regulated  by  the  necessity  of 
immediate  consumption,  the  excessive  dearness  of  the  raw  material 
making  the  manufactured  one  too  expensive  for  general  use  in  Germany. 
Taking  these  circumstances  under  consideration,  the  fair  may  be  said  to 
have  been  a good  one. 

Furs. — The  following  Table  shows  the  supply,  the  sales,  and  prices 
of  furs  : — 


Sorts. 

Number 

of 

Pieces. 

Sales, 

Prices. 

American : — 

Musk 

1,100,000 

350,000 

per  100  pieces  35  thalers. 

Beaver  . . 

25,000 

10,000 

10  )) 

50 

iy 

Foxes  (red) 

22,000 

8,000 

„ 10  „ 

30 

Black  and  silver 

1,500 

, , 

10  5> 

100 

Lynx 

20,000 

4,000 

55  10  5> 

12 

7) 

Eacoon  . . 

230,000 

100,000 

10  J5 

8 

57 

Skunks  . . 

40,000 

25,000 

,5  10  „ 

10 

57 

Bears 

5,000 

2,000 

per  piece 

12 

77 

Virginian  tetis  . 

3,300 

2,500 

55 

12 

57 

Otter 

4,000 

3,500 

11 

7> 

Minx 

15,000 

10,000 

5) 

7 

77 

Seal 

700 

300 

55 

120 

77 

Sable 

20,000 

8,000 

5> 

9 

77 

Kussian  : — 

Miniver  (light)  . . 

*600,000 

500,000 

per  100  pieces  10  to  18  thalers. 

„ (dark)  . . 

. . 

26 

30 

77 

„ backs  . . 

600,000 

soo’ooo 

12 

50 

57 

Fire  martens 

• • 

20,000 

20,000 

55  10  5, 

35 

42 

75 

Ermine  . . 

« • 

20,000 

16,000 

55  ■10  )) 

30 

48 

77 

Persian  lamb 

• « 

80,000 

15,000 

,5  10  55 

40 

77 

Merluscliken  , . 

76,000 

60,000 

55  10  55 

5 

7 

7> 
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8orts. 

Number 

of 

Pieces. 

Sales. 

Prices. 

French  : — 

Pyed  rabbits 

240,000 

120,000 

per  12  pieces,  5 to  10  thalers. 

Get  man  : — 

llampster  ..  .. 

, , 

12  „ 18 

20 

Cats 

» ) 

12  „ 7 

8 

Ctier  .. 

12  „ ^ 

5 

5) 

Foxes 

J5 

10  „ 14 

0 

L tone  martens  .. 

• • 

n 

40  „ 125 

0 

5> 

The  favourable  run  for  furs,  uoticed  during  summer  on  the  Russian 
and  English  markets,  gave  hope  of  ])riskness  at  Leipzig  at  Michaelmas. 
Some  reliance  was  also  placed  on  the  fact  that  a iiew  and  lower  Tariff  for 
ful-s  would  come  into  force  on  the  Russian  frontier  in  January  18G9, 
and  produce  an  enquiry  for  German  furs  for  the  Russian  markeL  The 
result  in  every  case  was  different  from  that  which  merchants  had  been 
led  to  expect.  There  were  no  speculative  purchasers  on  Russian  account, 
except  for  otters ; and  prices  remained  high  for  peltry  of  all  kinds, 
checking  sales  not  only  for  home  consumption,  but  for  export.  Some 
kinds,  such  as  Astrachan,  chinchilla,  minx,  and  ermine,  were  at  such  a 
premium  as  to  exclude  them  altogether,  except  for  export  to  England, 
Eranoe,  and  the  United  States.  Sales  for  German  account  were  chiefly 
coiiflned  to  Crimean  and  Persian  lamb,  rabbit,  racoon,  miniver,  skunks, 
and  musk.  Large  quantities  remained  unsold. 

Hardware.  —Numerous  sales  of  hardware  w^ere  made,  but  chiefly  in 
small  lots,  Yienna  goods  having  most  favour;  whilst  an  unusual  stagna- 
tion w^as  observed  in  the  dealings  for  Bohemian  steel  and  iron  ai tides. 

A good  deal  was  done  in  Erench  clocks  and  Swiss  watches,  and 
Michaelmas  1868  marks  a ])ericd  of  improvement  for  this  class  of  wares. 
Bohemian  glass  was  in  sufiicient  masses  for  sale,  but  suffered  from  the 
absenee  of  foreign  orders. 

The  fineness  of  the  w^eather  and  an  average  harvest  were  favourable 
to  the  retail  trade,  which  was  both  active  and  paying. 

Leipzig,  December  1,  1868. 


TUiRKEY. 

JERUSALEM. 


Jlepori  from  Mr.  Consul  Moore.,  until  reference  to  Trade  and  other 
matters.,  at  Jerusalem,  during  the  Year  1868, 

No  circumstances  or  appreciable  variations  in  trade,  or  in  tlie  other 
matters  referred  to  in  tlie  Annual  Report  from  this  Consulate  for  18GT, 
hare  occurred  during  the  year  just  expired. 

The  carriacreable  road  between  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem®  has  not  bepu 
completed  within  the  expected  time.  A European  Engineer  sent  by  the 
Porte  has  recently  arrived  to  continue  the  \york. 

Jerusalem,  January  2,  1869. 
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UNITED  STATES. 


CHARLESTON. 


Report  hy  Mr.  Consul  W iXker  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  the  States  of 
North  and  South  Carolina^  for  the  Year  1868. 

A PREVIOUS  Report  will  be  found  at  p.  248,  No.  4,  1866,  of  the  pub- 
lished “ Commercial  Reports  received  at  the  Foreign  Office  from  Her 
Majesty’s  Consuls  in  1866.” 


Trade  and  Commerce. 

The  trade  and  commerce  of  the  port  of  Charleston  consists  of  the 
transactions  rendered  necessary  in  the  shipment  to  other  ports  of  the 
products  of  the  interior,  which  find  their  way  to  Charleston  for  that 
purpose,  and  to  the  receipt  of  such  supplies  as  are  required  by  the  pro- 
ducers in  return. 

The  products  which  have  so  found  their  way  to  Charleston,  are  cotton, 
rice,  naval  stores,  and  lumber. 

Table  I.  shows  the  quantities  and  values  of  the  Cotton  that  has  found 
export  at  the  ports  in  North  and  South  Carolina  during  the  last  three 
years,  each  ending  31st  August. 

Table  II.  refers  to  Rice  during  the  same  period. 

Table  III.  refers  to  Naval  Stores  for  the  years  ending  31st  August, 
1867  and  1868. 

Table  IV.  refers  to  Lumber  for  the  same  period. 


Table  I. — Statement  showing  the  Quantities  and  Values  of  the  Cotton  brought  to  the  Shipping  Ports  of  the  States  of  North  and  South 

Carolina  during  the  Years  ending  August  31st,  1866,  1867,  and  1868. 
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Table  III. — Statement  showing  the  Export  of  Naval  Stores  from  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  for  the  Years  ended  31st  August, 

1867'and  1868. 
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Other  products  of  the  field  and  forest,  as  matters  of  export,  have 
Icen  too  trifling  to  be  worthy  of  consideration. 

The  import  trade  at  Charleston  is  also  too  inconsiderable  to  merit 
Lotice,  for  almost  all  vessels  arriving  for  cargoes  arrive  in  ballast.  The 
foreign  merchandize  used  and  consumed  in  the  interior  is  originally 
1-rought  into  Northern  seaports,  and  then  transmitted  coastwise  by  the 
numerous  steamers  that  ply  between  the  ports  at  the  North  and 
Charleston. 

In  the  same  way  the  domestic  merchandize  is  also  forwarded  from 
the  Northern  States  to  the  consumers  in  the  Southern  States ; and  in 
the  transportation  of  such  merchandize,  vessels  other  than  American  are 
not  permitted  to  take  part.  The  quantity  of  merchandize,  foreign  and 
domestic,  thus  brought  to  Charleston,  is  supposed  to  be  very  consider- 
able ; but  as  it  is  not  subject  to  Customs  duties  at  Charleston,  the  quan- 
tities, descriptions,  and  values  imported  cannot  be  stated. 

The  merchants  at  Charleston  are  not  benefitted  so  greatly  as  the 
receipt  and  vshipment  of  the  products  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  Tables 
would  seem  to  warrant,  for  since  the  re-opening  of  trade  a change  has 
taken  2')iace  wliich  operates  to  the  disadvantage  of  all  Southern  Atlantic 
ports.  Allusion  is  made  to  the  circumstances  that  New  York  has  become 
a cotton  mart,  and  has  constant  facilities  for  shipping,  and  an  abundance 
of  capital,  of  which  the  South  is  almost  destitute.  These  circumstances, 
in  combination  with  the  competition  in  which  the  various  rival  trans- 
portation companies  indulge,  have  superseded,  to  a very  great  extent, 
the  resort  to  Charleston  as  a cotton  mart  ; and  instead  of  the  product 
being  sent  there  for  sale,  it  is  so  dealt  with  in  the  interior,  and  then  trans- 
ported by  some  railway  company,  on  specified  teruiS,  to  be  delivered  at 
New  York,  liverpjool,  or  elsewhere.  By  this  mode  of  forwarding  the 
product,  at  least  three-fifths  of  the  quantity  brought  to  Charleston  pro- 
ceeds, partly  coastwise,  to  Northern  ports,  and  partly  by  stea,m  to  Liver- 
pool ; and  from  that  proportion  the  merchant  at  Charleston  derives  no 
profit . 

The  average  prices  of  products  and  of  exchange  are  stated  in  the 
Tables  herewith  furnished.  The  amount  of  capital  employed  in  banking 
operations  in  South  Carolina  is  little  over  a quarter  of  a million  of 
dollars,  of  coin  value,  as  against  sixteen  millions  and  a half  of  like 
value  before  the  war.  Usury  Laws  having  been  repealed,  the  Banks 
charge  at  the  rate  of  12  per  cent,  per  annum  for  advances. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  number  and  character  of  British  ships  trading  to  the  ports  of 
this  Consular  District  scarcely  varies  from  the  showing  made  in  former 
Beports,  and  a repetition  of  the  Tables  is  thought  unnecessary.  It  may 
be  stated  that  of  the  American  vessels  engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade, 
and  propelled  by  steam,  there  is  an  increased  number  ; that  vessels  from 
the  Bahamas  and  West  Indies,  generally  bringing  fruit  and  taking  away 
provisions,  have  almost  ceased  to  visit  Southern  ports.  The  quarantine 
regulations  in  the  slimmer  operate  to  their  disadvantage,  and  the  greater 
demand  for  their  cargoes  at  more  northern  ports  perhaps  repays  for  a 
longer  passage  to  a more  distant  market. 

The  charts  published,  by  the  Admiralty,  of  the  port  of  Charleston, 
corrected  to  the  month  of  March  last,  are  very  inaccurate.  Tlie  inaccu- 
racies having  been  pointed  out,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  v.’ill  soon  be 
remedied ; and  the  fact  of  their  inaccuracy  is  only  noticed  here  for  the 
purpose  of  warning  shipmasters,  trading  to  Charleston,  that  they 
should  supply  themselves  with  Admiralty  charts  of  a date  subsequent  to 
“ III.  G8." 
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Agriculture. 

The  only  agricultural  products  of  North  and  South  Carolina  known 
to  commerce,  are  cotton  and  rice.  The  Tables  already  furnished  give  all 
information  as  to  these  up  to  the  31st  of  August  last.  At  the  present  time 
the  crops  of  the  planting  of  the  spring  season  of  1868,  being  the  crops 
of  the  current  year,  to  end  31st  August,  1869,  are  now  reaching  market, 
and  conclusions,  from  facts  established,  may  be  drawn  as  to  their  extent. 

The  facts  established  are  as  follow  : — As  to  cotton,  there  have  been 
received  at  Charleston,  as  appears  by  the  Commercial  Statement  pub- 
lished on  the  1 1th  December,  69,006  bales  of  Upland,  against  86,777  bales 
at  the  same  time  time  last  year;  1,605  bales  of  Sea  Islancl,  against 
1,088  bales  ; and  10,546  tierces  of  rice,  against  8,684  tierces.  The  con- 
clusion is  that  the  area  planted  in  Upland  cotton,  in  the  States  of  North 
and  South  Carolina,  has  been  diminished  ; and,  notwithstanding  the  past 
favourable  season,  the  disuse  of  artificial  manures,  which  the  planters 
have  been  unable  to  afford,  will  be  found  also  to  have  seriously  affected 
the  yield. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  receipts  at  Charleston  are  not 
composed  exclusively  of  Carolina-grown  cotton,  but  that  Georgia  and 
even  Alabama  cottons  form  a considerable  part  of  them ; and  this  to  a 
greater  extent  than  last  year,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  at  the  same 
tim.e  last  year  Savannah  had  received,  of  Upland  cotton,  150,708  bales, 
against  86,777  at  Charleston,  and  this  year  but  120,433  bales,  against 
69,006  bales  at  Charleston. 

In  respect  to  the  Sea  Island  cotton,  it  has  again  suffered  so  terribly 
the  ravage  of  the  caterpillar,  that  few  will  be  bold  enough  again  to  invest 
their  means  in  so  hazardous  a culture.  The  receipts  to  the  present  time 
are  1,605  bales,  against  1,660  bales  received  at  the  same  time  from  the 
limited  planting  of  the  year  1866  ; and  1,088  bales  received  the  following 
or  last  3'ear. 

In  regard  to  rice,  not  more  than  one-seventh  of  the  land  in  cultivation 
before  the  war  is  now  producing,  and  the  result  is  about  20,000  tierces  in 
lieu  of  150,000. 

Rice  is  protected  by  the  2-cent  per  lb.  Customs’  duty  imposed  by 
the  United  States  Tariff ; and  the  probability  is  that  if  that  protective 
duty  were  to  be  removed,  the  rice  culture  would  entirely  cease. 

The  production  of  the  ordinary  cereals  of  the  country  has  been  suffi- 
cient, it  is  said,  to  supply  the  population  without  resort  to  importation 
from  other  States. 


Population  and  Industries. 

The  following  is  a more  perfect  list  of  the  various  manufactories  in 
South  Carolina  than  has  heretofore  been  published : — 

Cotton  Mills  in  South  Carolina. — The  Graniteville  Factor}",  located  at 
Graniteville,  on  Big  Horse  Creek,  one  mile  from  the  South  Carolina 
Railroad,  and  immediately  on  the  Augusta  and  Columbia  Railroad,  runs 
21,000  spindles  and  587  looms,  and  produces  180,000  yards  per  week. 
The  Graniteville  Manufacturing  Company  has  a capital  of  720,000  dollars, 
and  owns  lands,  water-power  mills,  and  a village  which  is  most  beauti- 
fully situated  and  built,  and  contains  a population  of  over  1,700,  nearly 
all  of  whom  get  their  living  from  the  factory. 

The  Kalmia  Mills,  which  are  the  next  largest  in  the  State,  are  finely 
located  and  built.  They  are  on  the  same  stream  as  the  Graniteville 
Mills,  and  are  built  to  run  14,000  spindles  and  400  looms,  but  have  not 
yet  been  finished.  We  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  announce  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  put  into  full  operation. 
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The  Vaucluse  Factory,  located  above  Graniteville,  on  the  same 
stream,  was  destroyed  by  fire  two  years  ago,  and  has  not  been  rebuilt. 

The  Saluda  Factory,  located  four  miles  from  Columbia,  runs  4,500 
spindles,  entirely  on  yams,  which  are  mostly  sold  in  Philadelphia,  and 
are  highly  spoken  of  in  that  market. 

The  Batesville  Manufacturing  Company’s  Mill,  at  Batesville,  Green- 
ville County,  runs  1,260  spindles  and  36  looms. 

The  Bivingsville  Factory,  Spartanburg  County,  runs  1,600  spindles. 

The  Barksdale  Factory,  on  Enoree  Biver,  twenty  miles  south  of 
Spartanburg,  runs  1,000  spindles. 

The  Buena  Vista  Factory,  situated  on  Enoree  Biver,  twelve  miles 
from  Greenville,  runs  1,416  spindles. 

The  Cedar  Falls  Factory,  on  Tyger  Biver,  eighteen  miles  from 
Spartanburg,  runs  1,000  spindles  and  20  looms. 

Crawfordsville  Factory,  on  Tyger  Biver,  eight  miles  west  of  Spartan- 
burg, runs  1,000  spindles  and  20  looms. 

Earr  k Co.’s  Factory,  on  George’s  Creek,  was  a small  mill,  which  has 
lately  been  greatly  enlarged  and  improved.  We  do  not  have  its  present 
size. 

Fingerville  Factory,  on  Pacolet  Biver,  fifteen  miles  from  Spartan- 
burg, runs  500  spindles  and  15  looms. 

Hill’s  Factory,  on  Tyger  Biver,  eighteen  miles  from  Spartanburg, 
runs  500  spindles. 

Lawson’s  Fork  Factory,  five  miles  east  of  Spartanburg,  mns  1,600 
spindles  and  25  looms. 

Beedy  Biver  Factory,  on  Beedy  Biver,  seven  miles  from  Greenville, 
runs  1,250  spindles  and  22  looms,  on  both  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  a 
large  portion  of  which  are  sold  in  Now  York. 

Valley  Falls  Factory,  on  Lawson’s  Fork,  five  miles  north  of  Spartan- 
burg, runs  500  spindles. 

Weaver’s  Factory,  Greenville  County,  runs  1,200  spindles. 

/ Sloan’s  Factory,  near  Pendleton,  runs  1,800  spindles  and  44  looms. 

Paper  Mills  in  South  Carolina.—  -Buena  Vista  Paper  Mill,  Buena  Vista, 
Greenville  County  ; capacity,  500  lbs.  of  paper  per  day. 

Greenville  Paper  Mill ; capacity,  800  lbs.  of  paper  per  day. 

Bath  Paper  Mill,  located  just  below  the  Kalmia  Mills,  on  Big  Horse 
Creek  ; capacity,  3,000  lbs.  of  paper  per  day. 

A very  beautiful  white  porcelain  clay,  called  Kaolin  Clay,”  which 
is  in  great  abundance  at  a distance  of  about  120  miles  from  the  seaboard, 
but  very  near  to  a navigable  tributary  to  the  Savannah  River,  and  to 
the  South  Carolina  Bailway,  has  become,  of  late,  an  article  of  export 
from  Charleston,  frequent  shipments  being  made  of  it  to  Northern  ports. 
About  3,500  tons  of  it  have  been  exported  in  the  course  of  the  last  year, 
in  casks  containing  about  half  a ton  a-piece ; and  it  has  been  sold  at 
8 dollars,  paper  currency,  per  cask,  equal  to  48s.  per  ton. 

A stratum  of  rock,  containing  from  50  to  75  per  cent,  of  phosphate 
of  lime,  has  been  found  to  underlie  a vast  area  of  coast-land.  The 
stratum  is  about  18  inches  in  thickness,  and  about  3 feet  below  the 
surface.  Of  this,  during  the  past  year,  about  5,000  tons  have  been 
exported,  realising  about  14  dollars,  paper  currency,  the  crude  ton,  equal 
to  42s.  ; but  engagements  may  be  made  for  its  delivery,  alongside  ship  in 
Charleston  Harbour,  at  10  dollars  or  30s.  per  ton,  of  an  average  quality 
of  65  per  cent,  pure  phosphate  of  lime. 

Public  Wobks. 

It  is  necessary  only  to  remark  that  the  various  railways  in  operation 
in  South  Carolina  before  the  war,  with  one  exception,  have  beei 
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restored.  The  Charleston  and  Savannah  Eaihvay  has  been  restored  as 
far  as  Coosan  TTatchie  only,  leaving  about  40  miles  of  communication 
yet  to  be  constructed. 

Railway  communication  between  Augusta  in  Georgia,  and  Columbia 
in  South  Carolina,  is  almost  complete.  By  this  railway,  communication 
bclween  North  Carolina  and  the  more  southern  and  south-westuin 
States  will  be  more  direct,  mid  Charleston  will  be  thrown  still  more  cut 
of  tlie  course  of  direct  travel. 

Attention,  hov/ever,  is  directed  to  the  importance  of  completing 
those  links  of  communication  by  rail  which  will  connect  Cincinnati 
with  Charleston — a project  which,  if  ever  accomplished,  will  cciiicr 
benefits  on  South  Carolina  tlnit  will  compensate  all  the  losses  she  sus- 
tains by  the  operation  of  the  present  competing  railway  systems  to  her 
disadvantage. 

Charleston,  December  15,  1868. 
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